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It is a great relief to know that the ‘‘ Old 
South” is safe—that is, the timber and mortar 
part of it. If the site is not purchased, it at 
least affords some satisfaction to reflect that it 
cannot be removed. Whenever the patriotic 
soul is impelled to drink in a little of the Revo- 
lutionary spirit, all its possessor will have to do 
will be to seek out the Old Church corner, beg 
permission of its owner to put bis foot upon it 
and then become inspired as he stands upon 
‘* historic soil.” About the church itself—the 
repository of the Revo'utionary echo—much 
anxiety has been reasonatly entertained because 
it is built of perishable stuff. To those public 
spirited ladies, accordingly, who have come for- 
ward and purchased it with the intent of re- 
moving and rehabilitating it and handing it 
down to future Boston safe from the Vandal 
hand, the thanks of the country are due. It 
ouly remains for the men, who started the 
movement, to continue io well doing and secure 
the ground. There are other similar spots in 
the country to be preserved, and Boston cannot 
afford to cet a precedent for blotting them out. 


The opponents of the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department cannot fail to 
believe that were the Red Cloud Agency now 
under military control, the agency would not 
be literally a buse of supplies for the Hostile 
Sioux. From a telegram published in the 7'ri- 
bune we clip the following: ‘‘Out of twenty- 
three hundred Cheyennes belonging to Red 
Cloud Agency : 1] have gone north except about 
three hundred men and children. There hag 
been great demand for ammunition. The In- 
dians have even offered a pony for thirty rounde 
of cartridges. . . . Red Cloud has armed 
and sent out a great meny warriors to Sitting 
Bull, even taking the rations of becf issued on 
the 10th from the women and children to sup- 
ply these warriors with something to eat on the 





way north. Out of 13,000 Indians belonging 
to the agency there are 4,000 not present uow, 
and the agent is no longer able to deny that his 
Indians have mostly gone north to join Sitting 
Bull.” This does uot prove that religious in- 
struction bas no effect upon Indians ; predatory 
bands of white men have often left Christian 
countries, and the blessings and prayers of 
priests have followed them. ‘The situation at 
Red Cloud, however, shows that moral suasion 
is not of itself sufficient to curb savage and 
quarrelsome natures. 


Nast’s late cartoon, representing an unre- 
pentant Ku-klux, Sitting Bull and a Northern 
Democratic Congressman clasping hands and 
joining in the expression, ** We demand re- 
trenchment and the reduction of the United 
States army,” is too full of truth to be a cari- 
cature. These are the men, and these only, 
who desire the weakening of our gallant little 
army. Had it not been for the efforts of the 
elements indicated by two members of this 
worthy trio Custer would not have gone into 
his last charge with a force oversmuall, nor with 
30 many raw recruits in his ranks. When a 
man uses his oil paintings and the family Bible 
to kindle a fire under his kettle, it is not of a 
desire for retrenchment that men suspect him. 





Charity never faileth. We are inclined to 
think that this is one of the texts Paul would 
preach from in these times. He would certainly 
have an audience from the mercantile classes. 
To find what will not fail is the one thing nine 
out of ten men are looking for. The prophet 
who points it out to them will draw a full 
house. But who ever thought of going into 
charity as a business? Paul would draw a 
blank look to every tradesman’s face if he told 
them to follow that line fora living. He might 
be able to show, however, that it would be worth 
the while. Failures come from lack of confi- 
dence between man and man, and this confi- 
dence is wanting because it rests more on the 
condition of bank accounts than on men’s indi- 
vidual disposition toward each other. Given 
unbounded trust between the business man and 
his neighbor, growing out of the cultivation of 
a previous kindly spirit between them, and fail- 
ures, if they came at all, would come less harshly. 
Charity for your fellow will be found, in the 
long run, a good investment. In this sense it 
won’t fail you. 

As for gifts and works of charity, we seem to 
keep up a fair record. There is no reason, at 


‘least, for taking a gloomy view of matters, and 


groaning over the decline of the charitable spirit 
among us. It is probably more prevalent now 
than ever before. One week we have a Hemen- 
way in Boston leaving a hundred thousand for 
the poor, and the next discovers Miss Deland of 
Salem bequeathing thirty thousand for charita- 
ble inetitutions; and if we should take the 
country over we might be surprised to find how 
many kind-hearted people die annually in our 
towne and c'ties, leaving large sums for this and 
that good object. The proportion of those who 
give liberally while they live is doubtless as 





large, if not larger. Instead of furnishing an 
excuse for despondency, the facts encourage the 
establishment of a custom of giving. 


The latest person charged with obstructing 
the good work of the Society for the Prevention 
of Vice is the President of the United States, 
Mr. Comstock, secretary and special detective 
of the society, informed an interviewer that a 
man named Young, indicted and convicted by a 
United States Court for sending immoral ad- 
vertisements through the mails, and of whom 
Attorney-General Pierrepont wrote that he 
would on no account ‘intercede for such a 
rascal,” was a short time ago pardoned by Presi- 
dent Grant at the request of a Pennsylvania 
politician. We hope this story will be denied 
so vigorously as to leave no room for suspicion 
that the United States Government can condone 
such an offense. One such man as Young is 
reported to have been can do more than the 
whole brood of Pennsylvania politicians to cor- 
rupt the youth of the country, 


While most of our Sunday-schools are thinned 
out these summer Sundays—as they always are, 
and which is not the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to them—we bear in mind that this, too, is 
the season when Sunday-school workers get 
together in conventions and plan for larger re- 
sults in seasons to come. For instance, the 
action of the New York State Association. It 
sends out an address to pastors, superinten- 
dents and teachers calling attention to its aime 
and appealing for united and hearty support in 
carrying out certain objects it proposes, among 
which are the establishing of new schools in 
destitute sections of the State through the 
efforts of Christian people in their respective 
localities, and the enlisting of new teachers, 
And that the Association means work we are 
assured by the announcement that an active 
Sunday-school leader will at once enter upon a 
State campaign, visiting the several counties 
and towns, and rousing Sunday-school peeple to 
a proper sense of how much more they might 
do. Of one thing we are certain, that recent 
summers have not been the blank seasons for 
the Sunday-school canse that they used to be. 


In the midst of a low squabble in the House 
of Representatives last week, disgraceful to 
almost every member who took part in it, Mr. 
Lamar, of Mississippi, did credit to himself and 
his section by saying of the Hamburg maseacre 
in South Carolina that *‘ no excuse or palliation 
could possibly be found for that outrage and 
barbarism.” He also told the plain truth when 
he said ‘‘it is the duty of Gov. Chamberlain at 
once to adopt measures swift and just to bring 
to justice those who shot those prisoners in cold 
blood.” A great deal kas been heard of late 
about reform in South Carolina. and the present 
is a glorious opportunity to show how far it has 
progressed ; we hope it is not so feeble as to 
compel Gov. Chamberlain to repeat the blunder 
of Ames in Mississipp». 








A very serious typographical error in the 
official report of the last Brooklyn Council has 
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been made the basis of some extended criticism 
upon the Council itself, which was naturally, 
although erroneously, held responsible for an 
omission which is really only the fault of a 
proof reader. On page 330 of the printed re- 
port, the Council is represented as empowering 
the Commission which it recommended to in- 
vestigate only such charges against Mr. Beecher 
as they should regard ‘‘as not already tried.” 
If this report were correct it would of course 
exclude from the sphere of the Commission the 
only charges which have any support from testi- 
mony not intrinsically contemptible. Any fair- 
minded critics, however hostile, would see at 
once that there was some mistake in a report 
which used such language. But the Council 
bas bad to meet criticism which has no desire to 
be fair. Let us enlighten them by the simple 
fact that the sentence in question, as adopted 
by the Council, and published correctly in all 
the daily papers at the time was, that the Com- 
mission should investigate all charges which 
they should deem not already suficient/y tried. 





OUR GREATEST DANGER. 

T is a very easy matter to make a Democratic 

- government the worst in the world. For this 
purpose it is only necessary that all good citizens 
lose vital interest in politics and withdraw from 
practical participation therein. 

The difference between the American Govern- 
ment and those of the Old World countries was 
not merely one of form ; it was one of essential 
principle. The theory of the Old World was 
that the best citizens must by some process be 
discovered, and the administration of govern- 
ment entrusted to them. Primarily this best 
citizen was supposed to be the king, divinely 
chosen, and ruling by divine appointment and 
right. Secondarily, these best citizens were 
supposed to be an aristocracy, selected by a kind 
of Darwinian process of combined breeding and 
education, continued through centuries of na- 
tional development. But however chosen, the 
government was to be entrusted to the best, the 
wisest, the most cultivated of the community. 
This was an axiom in government never prac- 
tically doubted till 1776. 

This axiom of government our fathers denied. 
They built on a different foundation—the right 
of all the people to participate in the govern- 
ment. Their axiom was that the ignorance of 
the so-called lower classes was less dangerous 
than the selfishness of the higher; that self- 
interest is a good teacher; and that in the long 
run the interests of the whole community will 
be best taken care of when the whole com- 
munity take care of them. This is theoretically 
the basis of our American institutions. 

But there is no Jittle danger that the practical 
basis will be something quite different. If our 
best citizens withdraw from politics, and leave 
them te a bureaucracy, to the designing, the 
selfish and the ignorant, we have the reverse of 
an aristocracy. By a process of elimination we 
exclude from political administration the patri- 
otic and the pure; by a process of natural selec- 
tion we leave it to the control of place-hunters. 


Instead of entrusting the government to all the 
people, as our fathers did, or to the best of the 


people, as the Old World endeavored to do, we 
entrust it to the lowest and the worst. Instead 
of government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, we have one of the politicians, by 
the politicians, for the politicians. We have 
neither self-interest for our protection, as a true 
democracy, nor pride of blood, as a true aris- 
tocracy. 

This is the greater danger which to-day 
threatens the integrity of America—the apathy 
of her best citizens. And the apathy of despair 
is just as dangerous as that of indifference. It 
is this which has given New York a Tweed, a 





Morrissey and a Kelly. We have already, again 
and agam, demonstrated that the best elements 
in American society can control whenever they 
are determined to do so. But this is not 
enough. It yet remains to be proved whether 
there is a principle of patriotism sufficiently 
pervasive and powerful to prompt busy men, at 
some apparent sacrifice of personal interests, to 
give time, thought and labor to the interests of 
their country. . Without this, democracy be- 
comes the worst government in the world, be- 


cause government by the worst elements in the | 


community. 





NEWMAN HALL’S CHURCH. 
“Bye es people on this side will not be 


behind their English friends in congratu- 
lating the Rev. Newman Hall upon the suecess- 
ful completion of his new church enterprise. 
We remember that for four or five years or more 
he has traveled up and down both lands seeking 
contributions for the building of a church in 
London which should stand as a testimony to 
the kinship and good will existing between the 
English and American people. The fact that 
the money came in for the most part by shillings 
and dimes was no discouragement; the more 
the subscribers—never mind their subscription 
—the stronger the hold of the project upon the 
affection of the Christian public. So Mr. Hall 
reasoned, and from first to last his faith in 
its success has been unwavering. 

The church is not exclusively an international 
monument. Newman Hall has long been pas- 
tor of Surrey Chapel on Blackfriar’s road, which 
nearly fifty years ago was orgwnized by that 
famous preacher for the people, Rowland Hill, 
whose memory survives him. The record of 
the chapel is widely known. Beyond the lber- 
ality of its creed and the attractiveness of its 
form of worship, which is a sort of reformed 
Episcopal, it has developed an active church 
life among the middle and poorer classes, and 
has built up around itself several missions and a 
great Sunday-school. In benevolence, too, it 
has outstripped many a wealthier congregation, 
The growth of the chapel parish necessitating 
the occupation of a larger house, a start to raise 
the requisite funds was made sixteen years ago, 
and a certain proportion of the needed three 
hundred thousand dollars was secured before 
it was proposed to add a feature which should 
challenge American sympathies. With the 
completion of the new building Surrey Chapel 
does not lose its identity or suffer loss by an 
exodus of its worshipers, but only becomes the 
parent of a church larger than itself. The new 
enterprise is to be known as Christ Church, with 
Mr. Hall as pastor. 

Descriptions of the building have been pub- 
lished frequently. Octagonal in shape, it is 
built of Kentish ragstone with facings of Port- 
land stone, and the style of it they call the 
arly Gothic ; within, there is room to seat two 
thousand persons, It stands at the junction of 
the Westminster Bridge and Kensington roads 
—Americans going to London, take notice—and 
it catches the eye with its noble Lincoln Tower, 
which is the particular part of the edifice put 
up by the joint contributions of Englishmen 
and Americans. Of the latter, we understand, 
several thousand have helped to swell the sum. 

July 2nd, the Sunday nearest the Fourth, was 
purposely named as the day for the dedication, 
und we may well believe that it was a time of 
rejoicing and congratulation. ‘‘ Christ is all in 
all,” was the fitting text from which the pastor 
preached. After the English manner, a lunch- 
eon followed the services, and then came good 
Sunday addresses, as we suppose they must have 
been, from the venerable Dr. Moffat, from our 
own Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, and from others, 
clergymen, laymen, and Members of Parliament. 





There could have been no particle of irreverence 
present in the minds of that portion of the con- 
gregation which gathered in the vestibule of the 
Tower to hear speakers express the hope that bit- 
terness of feeling bet ween the two nations had dis- 
appeared forever, and which then gave ‘three 
times three cheers for the President and people of 
the United States.” The two rooms in the Tower 
which echoed to this explosion of good will are 
named respectively Washington and Wilberforce. 
Better than all, Christ Church will aim to 
foster that religious sentiment which should be- 
come not only international but universal. Its 
position is summed up briefly in its printed 
creed : ** Christ Church, like Surrey Chapel, 
claims to be simply a church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, identified with no particular denomina 
tion, but linked in fraternal union with all of 
every church who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” Although, as in the old chapel, the 
Book of Common Prayer will be used, there will 
also be many services similar to those of the 
Nonconformists, in which, while the liturgy of 
song will remain, the form of prayer will be left 
to the free utterance of those who officiate. In- 
deed, it was announced at the dedication that 
during the month of July there would be serv- 
ices conducted according to the Congregational, 
the Wesleyan, and the Presbyterian form, when 
ministers of 
would preach. 


these respective denominations 
Here is broad churclhmanship 
which all schools and parties can accept. Christ 
Church enters upon its work with great things 
before it if it holds sincerely and abidingly to 
its rule of guidance. We welcome it to its open 
field, and we also assure its people that a great 
multitude among us respond to the brotherly 
sentiments of which their church is a memorial. 





SUMMER READING, 
i: E who tries to study in summer weather 
usually wastes his time. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to close all books and let the 
mind lie fallow. For many it is the best read- 
ing time, if they will only select their reading 
with reference to the season. 

It isa good time to re-read. There are many 
books in literature which are to be skimmed ; 
there are others which are to be churned. Re- 
call the books which have furnished you the 
most intellectual resource, and go back to them. 
It is better worth while to read a good book tbree 
times than three mediocre books once. In select- 
ing the material for re-reading, be a law to your- 
self. Do not take Shakespeare, or Bacon’s 
Essays, merely because other people find them 
nutritive. Select your own classics. 

It is a good season for fiction. ‘To read noth- 
ing but novels is debilitating. Nothing is more 
so except reading nothing but newspapers. But 
good fiction is educative as well as entertaining ; 
and there is plenty of good fiction; and the sum- 
mer is the time to enjoy it. Selecting a novel 
is not always a simple business. Of course there 
are always the well-known authors: Scott, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, George Eliot. But you need 
not confine yourself to these. There are two 
methods by which you may select from the cur- 
rent fiction of the day—by publishers or by au- 
thors. Harpers rarely publish a poor novel; 
neither do Osgood & Co., nor Scribners, nor 
Roberts, nor—but we cannot specify all. Holt 
& Co.’s Series all have merit—not the least 
their brevity, the stories are all short. Black- 
more’s stories are generally good ; so are Mary 
Cecil Hays; and Alexander’s and Black’s, and 
the later stories of Miss Braddon ; and there are 
half a score of others we could mention. In 
general it is safe to eschew as worthless novels 
by unknown authors without the imprint of a 
well-known and careful publisher. 

Summer is a good time to open the treasure 
house of poetry. Certain books ought to be 
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read only in the quiet of a restful summer day. 
If you take your Tennyson out under the trees, 
or on the beach, get off from the crowd, if you 
are so unfortunate as to spend your summer in the 
midst of one, and read aloud one of the Idylls 
to your wife or daughter ; it will mean many 
fold more to you than it can ever mean read be- 
tween brick walls, in town or city, and in 
snatches of time saved from the bustle of busi- 
ness. One such reading on the rocks at Narra- 
gansett pier, from a little volume of sea-shore 
paems, has made both the day and tbe book 
forever sacred to us. 

There is no fiction so false, and there is no 
history so true as biography. A good book of 
biography makes admirable summer reading ; 
and later literature gives us many. Such a 
book as the Life of Dr. McClintock is a glorious 
inspiration to the wearied and discouraged min- 
ister; such a treasury of portrait and genre 
painting as Macaulay’s Life and Letters, or the 
Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor 
affords the best possible intellectual rest and 
recreation to a weary mind. It brings you into 
the society of quickening minds ; it charms you 
by its graceful style ; it rests you by the intel- 
lectual dishabille of the writer who, in full 
dress, demauds too much your attention ; its 
very lack of connection and continuity leaves 
you free to read a page or twenty as suits your 
mentul inclination, and so to enjoy without 
study and to be stimulated without excitement. 

He who will follow these hints, working them 
out for himself and in his own way, will come 
back from bis summer’s rest surprised to find 
how much of fruitful thought or inspiring feel- 
ing he has almost unconsciously acquired by his 
summer reading. 








THE INVESTIGATING COMMISSION. 
HE Commission of Five, selected by Prof. 
Dwight, Dr. Wellman, and Mr. Wood, the 
committee of the late Advisory Council, met on 
Saturday, July 22, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, for the purpose of investigating into 
any charges which might be submitted to them 
against Mr. Beecher. 

The Commission consists entirely of lawyers 
who have distinguished themselves as such in 
their respective States. ‘Two of them are judges 
now on the bench: two others have been judges 
of the highest courts in their own States; and 
Mr. Finch, the only one who has not been a 
judge, is a member of the oldest law firm in his 
State. 

The entire commission, consisting of Hon, 
Nathaniel Shipman, of Connecticut, Hon. Joseph 
C. Knapp, of Iowa, Hon. J. E. Sargent, of 
New Hampshire, Hon. Samuel B. Gookins, of 
Indiana, and Asahel Finch, Esq., of Wisconsin, 
were in attendance. Judge Shipman was chosen 
Chairman, The Examining Committee of Ply- 
mouth Church presented a written communica- 
tion, which has been published, and in reply to 
questions put by the Commission stated that no 
charges had been presented to the church against 
Mr. Beecher, but that it was the desire of the 
church that the Commission should proceed to 
investigate, if possible, without waiting for 
charges. The Committee suggested that the 
Commission might employ independent counsel 
to ascertain what charges were made by common 
fame, and procure evidence in support of them, 
if any existed. 

The Commission, after spending two hours 
in private session, decided that it would not 
proceed without having defivite charges laid 
before it ; but for the purpose of removing the. 
difficulties which some persons seemed to think 
arose from requiring the author of charges to 
be ** responsible” for them, it was resolved that 
charges would be entertained from any person 
who would undertake, in good faith, to offer 
proof of their truth. Under this rule, it will 





be perfectly in order for anyone who can pro- 
cure the attendance of witnesses to present 
charges, whether he is himself convinced of 
their truth or vot. Any man, or body of men, 
therefore, who may deem the case one which 
should be investigated, although not themselves 
convinced as to whut is the ultimate fact of the 
case, may with perfect propriety bring charges 
before the Commission. 

Communications in relation to the work of 
the Commission should be addressed to its 
Chairman, Hon. N. Shipman, Judge of the 
U.S. District Court, Hartford, Ct. 








NOTES. 

—Judge Henry A. Moore, of Brooklyn, has done 
the State good service the past week in ridding 
the community of a large number of reckless 
criminals, among them several Coney Island 
thieves, and the noted three-card monte swiudler 
‘*Chow-chow ” Valentine, who has plied his trade 
with impunity for many years. He will hardly 
find the penitentiary a profitable field for his little 
game during his year’s sojourn there. The suc- 
cessful administration of criminal law in the City 
of Churches is exceedingly creditable to Judge 
Moore and to the efficieut officers of the District- 
Attorney’s office. 

—The selection of a site for the New York Sol- 
dier’s Home is eagerly contested for by several 
communities. We believe the final decision is 
still withheld, though narrowed down to localities 
on the Erie Railroad. This corporation is well 
known for its generosity and will doubtless make 
valuable concessions on its part. We still favor 
Elmira, for its benevolence, enterprise, and whole- 
heartedness in this and all other matters. 


—We clip the following from the Tribune: 

“In thése days of official delinquency, it is pleasant to hear 

of Wen Siang, the aged Chinese Minister, who died poor, and 
bas been honored by a grand funeral, for which the Emperor 
subscribed $1,200. It is sufe to say that Wen Siang never sold 
a post-tradership, was in no way connected with a canal ring, 
and would have disdained to derive profit from the building 
of acourt-house. Weare accustomed to regard the Chinese 
Government as corrupt, but there must be germs of reform 
in it when honesty is thus held in bonor.” 
Perhaps so, but we fear that if honest Wen Siang 
had been a United States official the rejoicing 
(among office-holders and would-be swindlers of 
the Government) at his death would have found 
expression in a funeral costing far more than 
$1,200. 

—The exodus into the country from the heat 
and bondage of New York has reduced our sum- 
mer congregations here—at best only a handful— 
to a very small multitude this season. Some of 
the churches last Sunday, which during the rest 
of the year have an attendance of six or eight 
hundred, mustered hardly a tenth of their num- 
bers; in other cases two or three churches com- 
bined their services. The pastors are off on 
vacations which they need, or are finding re- 
cuperation by exzhanging with fellow pastors 
elsewhere. No doubt their parishoners, too, 
carry their religion with them and do their ‘‘ ex- 
changing” by attending the country meeting 
near their resort, and helping to fill up the thin 
purse of the parish with liberal contributions to 
the plate. 


—A lively paper-and-ink set-to between Wen- 
del! Phillips and General Sherman, the former 
offering the provocation by writing a letter which 
certainly lacked good taste and good temper, has 
given the General of the Army an opportunity to 
disclaim, for himself and his subordinates, any 
desire for the extermination of the Indians. The 
General also wakes the undeniable statement that 
during the brief period in which the Indians were 
managed by the army the Indians were better 
protected and less mischievous than they ever 
were at any other time. 


—The heated term has had at least one good 
effect : it has incapacitated party wheel-horses for 
active vituperation. For such an unexpected de- 
liverance more than a few good men will be glad 
to have suffered. 


—The chairman of the Liberal Republican Na- 
tional Committee is out in a card for Hayes and 
Wheeler, which puts a sort of official stamp of 
approbation on the liberty which most members 
of the party have already taken in declaring their 
preference for the Republican ticket. 

—It is not generally known that Representative 


Small, of South Carolina, who so persistently and 
successfully pressed his Hamburg massacre reso- 





lution upon Congress, is the same Robert Small 
who, when a slave a few years ago, and the pilot 
of a steamboat belonging to the Confederate 
Government, quietly took his boat and her crew 
from Charleston to the Union fleet one day. 


—The Centennial Fourth oratious delivered by 
Wm. M. Evarts, Charles Francis Adams, Robert 
C. Winthrop, Dr. Storrs and Mr. Beecher, are 
mentioned by several papers in a way to lead the 
reader to infer that these were about the only ad- 
dresses made on that day. Of course there were 
many Others. As a matter of record and also of 
personal interest, it is worth noting that at New 
Haven the orator and historian was Dr. Bacon, 
at Providence, Hon. 8S. G. Arnold, at Taunton, 
Brooks Adams, in Essex Co. Mass., Dr. Loring, in 
New York State, ex Gov. Seymour and Lieut. Gov. 
Alford, Rev. Dr. Gulliver at Binghamton, 8. A. 
Walker, Esq., Rutland, Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell 
and others, Hartford. To these a long list could 
be added of ministers and public men who spoke 
in various places all through the North and West, 
and in a number of places South. From extracts 
from some of the orations which have met our 
eye, we judge that our people never before in a 
single day had so many good reflections shot at 
them as the last Fourth inspired. 


—The University boat race at Saratoga seems to 
have been acontest between muscle and nerve, 
the odds being largely in favor of the former, yet 
‘he victory surprisingly near the grasp of the 
latter. That boys should not row so well as men, 
and that slight men should not stand a terrible 
strain so well as large ones, is not to be wondered 
at. It seems probable, however, from her time 
at Springfield, that bad Yale rowed at Saratoga 
the Cornell crew would have been beaten. 


—Young Dr. Tyng’s Gospel Tent in Thirty- 
fourth street draws in the multitude with such a 
steady regularity as to satisfy the onlooker that 
what opened as a novelty now holds its own by 
the real interest it excites. The tent continues to 
be crowded, and if it were twice as large it would 
no more than accommodate all who go to it on 
Sunday evenings. As acoutinuation of the Moody 
services at the Hippodrome, the success of these 
at Thirty-fourth street, especially at this season, 
is a welcome fact. Mr. Tyng, we believe, has had 
ministers of different denominations take part in 
the services, and even a recent seceder from the 
Mother Church of England assists, but no bishor 
or churchman seems to object—which is another 
welcome fact. 

—By a typographical error in our issue of the 
19th inst. one of our contributor’s (Mary St. Maur) 
is made to say that the opal is composed of silver 
and water. The compositor who put Miss St. 
Maur’s paper into type was probably like a good 
patriot pondering over the bearings of the sub- 
stitution of silver for paper fractional currency, 
and thus allowed political economy to run away 
with his knowledge of mineralogy ; silica was the 
word for which ‘‘ silver” was substituted. 


—Mr. George F. Hoar has declined a renomina- 
tion to Congress, and called attention to the fact 
that he had been in Congress longer, consecu- 
tively, than any person (save one) who had rep- 
resented his district since the foundation of the 
government. It would seem asif this of itself was 
a reason why Mr. Hoar should not be literally 
compelled to retake his seat in the House. A 
great wany of the blunders of Congressmen can 
honestly be attributed to inexperience. The two 
year “terms” of Congresswen fairly correspond 
with the school years of collegians ; the House is, 
consequently, always full of irresponsible Fresh- 
wen, among whom men like Mr. Hoar, who can 
truthfully be called a graduate, are invaluable, 
even if they do nothing but act as tutors and 
prowpters to the new members. 


—English papers call attention to an appeal in 
behalf of the oppressed Christians in Turkey. 
The objects of the League which makes it are 
‘‘to assist in relieving the distress arising out of 
the war in Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bul- 
garia, and to aid the Christians of Turkey in ob- 
taining their freedom from Mussulman oppres- 
sion.” As patrons appear the names of Earl 
Russell and the Archbishop of Belgrade, the 
Metropolitan of Servia; and as vice-patrons, Mr. 
Hugh Mason and Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., with 
a council of twenty others. Mr. J. Lewis Farless 
is the secretary, and there isa list of sums already 
received amounting to over three thousand dol- 
lars. This appeal might well receive responses 
from this side, as our interest in the Eastern 
Christians is quite as close, in view of our ex- 
tended Turkish missions, as it is in England. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. What is the difference between High and Low 

Church Episcopalians ? 
HE difference lies in the tendencies of the 
two parties—the Low Churchmen ratber 
leaning towards independence in matters of ritual 
and authority, the High Churehmen sticking 
closely to both. In points of faith they agree 
essentially. The typical High Churchman, also, 
has a pretty firm conviction that there is no 
ehurch like the Episcopal Church, and that all 
others are ‘irregular’; the Low {Churchman 
shows a disposition to fraternize with the outside 
denominations. Respecting the particular bish- 
ops our correspondent names, we are unable to 
say what their sympathies are, and as to dioceses, 
we believe that of Virginia has the reputation of 
being very Low, and those of Albany and Maine, 
and perhaps Connecticut, on the other hand, 
very High. It must not be inferred, however, 
that there is anything like a breach or schism in 
the Episcopal Church ; like every other church it 
has its leaders and followers of this and that 
point of belief or policy, while the sentiment of 
loyalty to the denomination is strong and uni- 
versal. 

Are the stories of Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller to be accepted as correct pictures of early 
life in California? If they are not, is there any 
book which is reliable on this subject ? 

With due respect for Messrs. Harte and Miller, 
we imagine that they, like all other story-writers, 
are more intent upon preparing effective stories 
than upon being veracious historians. It is in- 
disputably true that many respectable people 
went to California during the excitement of °49, 
though no traces of them can be found in the 
pages of popular writers upon the Argonauts. 
Both the writers named are trustworthy to a cer- 
tain extent; Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Gabriel Conroy” is 
full of accurate pictures of California life in its 
second stage, and Joaquin Miller faithfully and 
lovingly depicts that compound of savagery and 
imbecility which is yelept ‘‘the border ruffian.” 
Fuller than either, and equally true to all phases 
of early life in California, is Frank Marryatt’s 
Mountains and Molehills, published by the Har- 
pers nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

What kind of living could a young man with 
quite a family make on a farm of forty acres, good 
land, and how should it be treated? Am living a 
life in the city that is telling on my health. 

If we could answer your questions successfully, 
we should at once open an office, as consulting 
agriculturists, demand large fees, and get them 
without trouble. Our best customers would be 
farmers of considerable experience. A living, 
and even a handsome competence, may be earned 
by the tiller of forty acres of soil, but no one, not 
even an all-knowing editor, can lay down an un- 
failing method of doingit. The successful farmer 
is an industrious, energetic man, who knows what 
his land will best produce, and what will sell best 
and cost least (both to produce and transport), in 
proportion to its selling price. He doesnot make 
improvements with borrowed money, and he 
avoids debt as he would the small-pox. If you 
have no knowledge of farming the business would 
most likely be disastrous to you unless you ob- 
tain and follow practical advice from successful 
farmers in whatever neighborhood you propose 
to locate in. 

What form of church government did the Puri- 
tans use, and how did the Puritans and Pilgrims 
differ ? 

This requires the condensation of a volume into 
a paragraph. Briefly, the English Puritans were 
a party in the Chureb of England who sought its 
reform on many points of ceremonial and disci- 
pline, and who maintained, in addition, that in- 
dividual convictions on religious questions should, 
in a measure, be respected. Before the coloniza- 
tion of America they made almost no headway : 
on the contrary, their trials and persecutions en- 
dured for conscience’ sake are matters of history. 
As a body, however, the Puritans showed no dis- 
position to break away from the mother Church. 
The few who finally withdrew from it were called 
Separatists, and those who fled to Holland and 
then to America became known subsequently as 
the Pilgrims. The Pilgrims, in a word, were the 
extreme wing of the Puritans who preferred exile 
with freedom of worship to home and intolerance. 
As to the form of church worship the Puritans 
used, in England it was the Episcopal, so long, of 
course, as they remained in the English Church ; 
but their colonists in America, following the Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims, threw off old forms and estab- 
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lished a basis of which New England Congrega- 
tionalism is the outcowe. 
on this change is to be found in Dr. Bacon's Gen- 
esis of the New England Churches. 


MINOR TOPICS. 


1. The ‘Creed of the Bells” was written some 
years ago by George W. Bungay, and is to be 
found in several publications. 
Hundred. Choice Selections, No. 4. P. Garret & 
Co., Phila. 
2. Henderson's Practical Floriculture contains 
valuable information about greenhouses and 
To be had of Peter Henderson, florist, 


3. One Summer was written by a New Haven 
, Which is as near as we can hit the mark, 
the name being, for the public, éncog. 
4. Will some one in the poet’s corner please 
send us name and authorship of verses, one of 
which begins: 





“ Weare all travelers that throng 
A thorny road together.”’ 


5. To aseertain the precise meaning of the word 
‘“chine” as used by Jean Ingelow in her poems, 
‘““A Raven in a White Chine” and ‘‘ A Cottage in 
a Chine,” we recommend our inquiring friend to 
seek the poetess herself. 
reached by letter at London. A sincere and 
polite inquiry (return stamps enclosed) ought to 
bring an answer; and if one comes the Christian 
Union will gladly publish it for the benefit of the 
score of other inquirers who have sought like 
information. 
6. F. W. Faber’s poems are published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 





THE FLOOD OF YEARS. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
{From Scribner's for August.} 


ee! Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
ys Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is Life; the Present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and they 
Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy hind— 
Woodman and delver with the spade—are there, 
And busy artisan beside his bench, 
And pafiid student with his written roll. 
A moment on the mounting billow seen— 
The flood sweeps over them and they are gone. 
There groups of revelers, whose brows are twined 
With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 
And as they raise their flowing cups, to touch 
The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 
The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 
Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 
From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 
Up to the sight long files of arméd men, 
That hurry to the charge through flame and smoke. 
The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid, 
Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 
Down go the steed and rider; the plumed chief 
Sinks with his followers; the head that wears 
The imperial diadem goes down beside 
The felon’s with cropped ear and branded chcek. 
A funeral train—the torrent sweepsaway 
Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 
Of one who dies men gather sorrowing, 
And women weep aloud; the tiood rolls on; 
The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 
Borne under. Hark to that shrill sudden shout— 
The cry of an applauding multitude 
Swayed by some loud-tongued orator who wields 
The living mass as if he were its soul. 
The waters choke the shout and all is still. 
Lo, next, a kneeling crowd and one who spreads 
The hands in prayer; the engulfing wave o’ertakes 
And swallowstbem and him. A sculptor wields 
The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty ; at his easel, eager-eyed, 
A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch, 
Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows; 
A poet, as he paces to and fro, 
Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 
The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 
Strikes them azd tlings them under while their tasks 
Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 
On her young babe that smiles to her again— 
The torrent wrests it from her arms; she shrieks, 
And weeps, and midst her tears is carried down. 
A beam like that of moonlignt turns the spray 
To glistening pearls; two lovers, band in hand, 
Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each other's eyes. The rushing flood 
Flings them apart; the youth goes down; the maid, 
With hands outstretched in vain and streaming eyes, 
Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 
‘An aged man succeeds; his bending form 
Sinks slowly; mingling with the sullen stream 
Gleam the white locks and then are seen no more. 
Lo, wider grows the stream; a sea-like flood 
Saps earth's walled cities; massive palaces 
Crumble before it; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters; populous realms 
Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost, their very languages 
Stifled and never to be uttered more. 
I pause_and turn my eyes and, looking back, 
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Where the tumultuous flood has passed, I see 
The silent Ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of flects, where mast and hull 
Drop away piecemeal; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipers. 
There lie memorial stones, whence time has gnawed 
The graven legends, thrones of kings o’erturned, 
The broken altars of forgotten gous, 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement. I behold 
Dim glimmerings of ‘ost jewels far within 
The sleeping: waters, diamond, sardonyx, 
Ruby and topaz, pear! and chrysolite, 
Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago were dust: and all around, 
Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 
Are withering bridal wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and scrolls 
O’er written,—haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship—and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer's engine. There they lie 
A moment and then sink away from sight. 
I look, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 
For I behold, in every one of these, 
A blighted hope, a separate history 
Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days, too brief, 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 
How painfully must the poor heart have beat 
In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope or broke their peace. 
Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of Hope, 
Divinely fair, that rest on bunks of flowers 
Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 
And reappearing, haply giving place 
To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 
Molds from the idle air; where serpents lift 
The bead to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony armin menace Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low and distant, where the Life that Is 
Touches the Life toCome. The Flood of Years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
That dismal barrier. What is there beyond? 
Hear what the wise and good have said. Beyond 
That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and sof!ly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 
Noble, and truly great and worthy of love— 
The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 
Sages and saintly women who bave made 
Their households bappy—allare raised and borne 
By that great current in its onward sweep, 
Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither. So they pass, 
From stage to stage, along the shining course 
Of that fair river broadening like a sea. 
As its smooth eddies curi along their way. 
They bring old friends together; hands are clasped 
In joy unspeakable; the mother's arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them : wounded hearts that bled 
Or broke are healed forever. In the room 
Of this grief-shacowed Present there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken—in whose reign thy eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in band. 





THE OCEAN GROVE CAMP-MEETING. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J., July 18, 1876. 

rIVHE Baptist sea-side neeting which has been 

in progress here since Tuesday last proves 
successful far beyond the fondest hopes of its 
projectors. It is the first meeting of the kind 
ever held by Baptists. The Rev. Dr. Edgar M. 
Levy, of Philadelphia, has for the past five years 
attended and participated in the Methodist camp- 
meetings here, and the idea of such a gathering 
of his own denomination occurred to him while 
on his last visit a year ago. Having received from 
the Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting Association a 
cordial invitation to the unconditional occupancy 
of the grounds, he sent his letters of invitation ; 
which bave resulted in the attendance trom all 
parts of the country of prominent Baptist minis- 
ters. 

The object of the gathering as stated by the 
circular is: ‘‘ To afford the Baptists who may be 
in attendance at the Centennial Exhibition a 
suitable opportunity for fraternal greeting, grate- 
ful commemoration, spiritual communion and 
physical recreation.” 

All religious services held in the Grove have 
been, and will be until Thursday next, under the 
exclusive control of the Baptists and the imme- 
diate supervision of Dr. Levy. They consist of 
prayer-meeting at 8:30 A.M., and preaching at 
10:30 A. M., and 8 P. M. in the pavilion, which 
seats about twenty-five hundred persons. 

These services appear to give unusual satisfac- 
tion to all who attend them, and it would seem 
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that Methodist and Baptist vied with each other 
in their enjoyment. Serimons have been preached 
by Drs. Boardman, of Philadelphia, Armitage, of 
New York, and Pritchard, of Raleigh, and the 
Rev. Messrs. J. Q. Adams, of Newourgh, R. 8. 
MacArthur, of New York, H. M. Sanders, of 
Yonkers, and others. Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, 
was announced to preach on Sunday tuorning but 
failed to appear, and Mr. Sanders, on ten minutes’ 
notice, supplied his place, preaching one of the 
grandest sermons to which | have ever listened. 
His subject was ‘‘A manifest Christ,” his text, 
John xvi., 21: ‘‘ He that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him and will mani- 
fest myself to him.” Mr. Sanders is a young man, 
and has been preaching in Yonkers, his first 
charge, but six months. 

On Sunday evening, at half past six, a ‘“surf- 
meeting” was held on the beach. There were by 
actual count five thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-six persons present, most of them seated 
in the sand, many almost within reach of the 
breakers. This was the largest attendance ever 
known so early in the season. 

The music is in charge of Professors Fisher, of 
Philadelphia, and Bentley, of New York. Mr. 
Fisher was organist at the Moody and Sankey 
meetings in Philadelphia, and is the composer of 
“IT Love to Tell the Story,” and other tunes in 
the Sankey collection. 

The Baptists are so well pleased with this ex- 
perimental sea-side meeting that it is believed 
they will hold them annual'y hereafter. 

The Centennial Sunday-school Assembly, under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Sabbath-school 
Association, will hold its sessions here, commene- 
ing on Saturday, July 22, and ending on July 30, 
Messrs. Wm. F. Sherwin, of Newark, C. N., 
Johnson, of Montclair, Samuel W. Clark, of New- 
ark, and Rev. B. Lippincott, of Pennington, 
comprise the Board of Managers. An elaborate 
programme has been prepared and given in 
charge of nine sub-committees. The services will 
ecousist of sermons, lectures, normal 
work, Bible readings, children’s meetings, sun- 
rise and evening services on the beach, ete. An 
oriental tent, in charge of Rev. J. S. Ostrander, 
a bazaar of Sunday-school appliances, in charge 
of J. C. Middleton, and character sketches by 
Frank Beard, will form conspicuous features. 
Addresses will be made by eminent Sunday-sehool 
workers from ali parts of the country. 


addresses, 


E. B. M. 


Cai respondent. 





CHILDREN'S PRAYERS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union. 

AFTER reading all that you have published in 
the Union on the subject of Children’s Prayers, 1 
venlure to give you my experience. 

[ taught my boy (two and a balf years old) the 
prayer * Now [ lay me down to sleep.” Soon after be 
bad mastered it I was shocked to hear bim say, 
‘*Mamma, I don’t wish to say that old ‘Lay me.” Of 
course I was borrifie>, and usei all the persuasive ar 
uments and commands in my power, but fora week 
or more the prayer was unwillingly repeated. Pre-sie 
was rebellious, and his mamma carried a troubled 
beart for ber naughty boy. One day 1 chanced to re- 
member that after learning any rhyme or story Pres- 
sie disliked to repeat it, the pleasure seeming to be in 
the learnivg. Arguing from this I concluded that the 
child wanted a new prayer,—something that be could 
change a little, perbaps, and make his own. On put- 
ting this iu practice | found it a great success, and tbis 
it vow the form of bis petition: ** Dear God, bless papa 
and mamma, and sister Gracie, grandpa and grandma, 
and Idi; aud make Pressie a good boy; for Jesus’ 
suke, Amen.’ He generally includes the names of 
his friends; and often be will stop to ask such a ques- 
tion as this: ‘Mamma, may I pray for the ponies I 
saw to-day?” aud | always allow bim to do so, remem- 
bering that our Father loves vrayers from the heart, 
and will pardon because of its earnestness this seeming 
irreverence of my boy. 

One evening, after praying God to bless us all, be 
added, ** And these two dollies, Lord,” touching tbem 
botb witb bis band, Tt may seem trifiing, but children 
have their own ideas as well as we, and why should 
they pray in pbrases of our making if they do not 
seem inclined? Is it not best to teach them to ask 
simply for what they want, and as though they ex- 
pecied to get it, giving them a framework to fill up as 
they choose? M. P. 8. 


CHILDRENS PRAYERS AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
APROPOS of children’s prayers, allow me to 
quote one from “ Helen’s Babies,” a humorous book 
just published. A little boy, apparently in the habit 





of extemporizing prayers, addressed the Lord as fol- 
lows: * Dear Lord, we thank you for lettin’ us bave a 
good time to-day, an’ we hope all the little boys every 
where have had good times, too. We pray you to 
take care of us an’ every body else to-night, an’ don’t 
let’em have any trouble. Ob, yes—an’ Uncle Harry’s 
got some candy in bis trunk, ’cos he said so in the car- 
riage—we thank you for lettin’ Uncle Harry come to 
see us, an’ we bope he’s got lots of candy—lots av’ 
piles. An’ we pray you to take good care of all the 
poor little boys and girls that haven't got any papas 
an’ mammas an’ Uncle Harrys au’ candy an’ beds to 
sleepin. An’ take us all to heaven when we die, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.’’ This prayer may to many seem 
imperfect, which it is, and even irreverent, which it is 
not. but it is genuine, spontaneous, and indicates what 
may be called a familiar acquaintanceship with God— 
a mental condition to which tbe first clause of the 
Lord’s prayer gives every person a right, but which 
mapy Christians are deprived of through formalism, 
and a repetition of the words of others, while iu the 
act of prayer. 

Again, tracing the history of this one of the 
* Babies” alluded to, we find that though he had his 
owu full share of the troublesome propensities pecu- 
liar to boys, be seemed always to have bad a distinct 
impression of the desire of God for human goodness, 
and of the duty of himself to comply with the desire, 
Is not this the sum total of unselfish Obristian aspira- 
tion and longing. and is it not. in either child oradult, 
the only feeling upon which reliance can be placed to 
reform vbaracter and make the pructice of tbe Chris- 
iau Virtues possible? [sit not, at least, better under- 
stood and easier practiced by the child than the most 
comprebensive set prayer tbat can be given bim, and 
is not literal acquaintanceship with God a surer way 
to goodness, and growth in goodness, than all the 
creeds that were ever written? M. R. 


THE NATURALIZATION OF FOREIGNERS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

DEAR SrrR—Your correspondent G. B. asks the 
question, ‘‘Is it entirely right that foreigners should 
be allowed to vote after five years’ residence, and 
American citizens must wait twenty-one years?” 

We are not simply allowed to vote; our right stands 
higher than a simple periwnission; we are invited to 
come bere, and to give strength to that invitation it is 
promised that if we behave ourselves we shall, after a 
probation of five years, be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of a citizen of these United States—inp 
fact, be a citizen. We did pot ask for the invitation 
vor for the inducement; but we suppose it to be given 
in good faith, and in good faith we accept it; and. 
having fulfilled the conditions, we claim as a right al! 
the privileges of citizens, and that morally and legally 
we areas much citizens as though we had been born 
here. G. B. claims this to be an error, because, be 
says, “American citizens must wait twenty-one years” 
(before they can vote, I presume. be means). Is be 
correct in this? I always supposed that an American 
baby of the male persuasion became a man. a citizen 
and voter simultaneously on his arrival at the age of 
twenty-one years; before be is twenty ove he is a 
minor—a baby; he owns po property; he can neitber 
sue nor be sued. Why, then, should be not the same 
as the foreigner go through a five years’ probation 
after he is twenty-one before be is allowed to vote? 

I cordially indorse his watchword—Americans and 
foreigners equal time. 

I infer from the tone of his letter that be considers 
what is commonly cailed the foreigu vote an evil. -If 
I am correct ip this, will he please state why he so 
considers it? ADAM RAMAGE. 


HoryoKxeE, Mass.,17 July, 1876. 
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We bave received several recent publications of 
which we are able to give but a brief notice this 
week. The Society Waltz, by Geo. H. Stout, Jr. 
(W. A. Pond & Co., New York, publishers), is a 
sparkling composition in B flat. In the first 
strain the movement is pleasantly varied from the 
routine style. Mr. Stout is a young composer 
with more than ordinary ability and promise. 
‘“When the moon beams brightly over the hill,” 
by Harry Euton, is a very pretty song and chorus 
published by Norman L, Munro & Co., N. Y. 

The Press Club March by Thos. P. Malany (C. 
H. Ditson & Co., New York, publishers) is a spir- 
ited march in C, changing to F and G, and is 
dedicated to the Press Club of New York. Effect- 
ive use is made of the triplet. It is an excellent 
marching tune and well adapted for brass bands. 
Frow Oliver Ditson & Co., Buston, we have tbe 
Rutherford B. Hayes Grand March, by E. Mack, 
with a portrait of Governor Hayes. The music 
is simple and good. 

F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O., are also in the 
field with a Zilden Grand March by way of a 
counter-irritant. Governor Tilden (in the por- 
trait) receives the placid gaze of Governor Hayes 
with a slight curl of the lip. Both the likenesses 





are good. This music is by Charles A. Noel and 
is a little more ambitious than the preceding. 
The Mardi-Wras March, by F. Hardway, is in C, 
with a good martial movement and not difficult. 
The memory of George Washington has suf- 
fered a great deal through the ignorance and 
indiscretion of honest-minded people who meant 
to compliment him. The first arrest in New York 
on the Fourth of July was of a George Washing- 
ton (colored) who was drunk and disorderly. 
However, as he didn’t name himself, the responsi- 
bility rests elsewhere. But what has Washing- 
ton done that Samuel N. Mitchell should perpe- 
trate a song Which he entitles, ‘If Washington 
was living now,” and Charles E. Prior should 
essay to perpetuate it in music ? We give a speci- 
men verse : 
If Washington was living now 
How great would be his joy, 
To see the progr ss we have made 
Since he was but a boy; 
Could be but cross the Delaware 
Where once he crossed the stream, 
And see our great Centennial, 
How grand the sight would seem. 
Yes; on the whole, we think i¢ would; but we 
have no doubt that before visiting the Exposition 
he would drop in on Mr. Mitchell with a club and 
demand a written retraction and apology. The 
last two eee are also published by Helmick. 
J. Whitney & Co., Detroit, we have a 
admirable studies for developing the 
fingers, by Charles Czervy, being a sequel to the 
celebrated Etudes de la Velocité. Czerny is fa- 
nous as an instructor, and his works are too well 
known to need either special description or com- 
mendation. Also the following: Fantasie in A 
flat upon the Rose de Peronne of Adolpb Adam, 
by Henri Roselien. This is a brilliant composi- 
tion both for the parlor and concert-room, and, 
adthough very showy, is not near so difficult as 
many less attractive selections. Trawmbilder, a 
fantasie by H. C. Lumnlye, is in the romantic 
school. It opens in C, changes to A flat, then to 
E major, and closes with a warch movement in E 
flat. Voyesen March, by Fr. Zikoff, is in 6-8 time, 
strongly accented and quite inspiring. ‘I heard 
a voice in the tranquil night” is one of the popu- 
lar duets for Soprano and Alto of Stephen Glover, 
and a very bright and entertaining composition. 


From 


series oe 


The discussion in this paper of the authorship 
of the lines, *‘ Though lost to sight to memory 
dear” elicited two stanzas from a wag who at- 
tributed the authorship to Ruthven Jenkyns who 
published it in the Greenwich J/agazine for Mari- 
ners in 1701. This was a story for the marines, 
but a good many landsmen were taken in by it, 
among them Mr. L. O. Emerson, who has written 
a very pretty and flowing melody to the words. 
The music is genuine if the words are not, and the 
two have had their nuptials blessed by O. Ditson 
& Co., Boston, who have started them on their 
career. 


Hooks aud Authors, 





al 





ECHOES OF THE POETS. 
The Echo Club, and other Literary a 
Taylor. J.R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.25 
This little volume contains betuees its covers a 
great deal more than the author claims or tban tbe 
reader would at first suspect. It may be read with 
cousiderable amusement, merely from its travesties, 
parodies, burlesques, and imitations, but its merits are 
uot bounded by these, for Mr. Taylor shows bimself to 
be as able, or even wore uble, asa critic than as a poet. 
The * Echo Club” consists of some verse writers who 
are introduced as Tne Ancient, the Ganvet, Zoflus and 
Galahad, aud among them they perpetrate imitations, 
mostly good, and sometimes admirable, of Poe, Brown- 
ing, Keats, Swinburne, Emerson, Whittier, Bryant, 
Tennyson, Longtellow, Lowell, Mrs. Browning, and 
many less noted poets. For tbe ‘dialect’ poets the 
Club had ap unusual faney—or dislike—for they in- 
dulged in two imitations of each of them. Concerning 
these latter, it is a strange fact that the respectable 
imitators of able poets fail utterly to reproduce the 
spirit of Harte or Hay, though in tbe Whitman vein 
they are more successful! than Whitman himeelf, while 
they render Joaquin Miller with absolute correctness. 
The line 
* Life is loathsome, and love a lie,” 
attributed to Miller by the Evho Club, seems to have 
been a never-forgotten text with him. One algo 
notices, among these clever lives, that while bone 
of the great poets are more than imitated, those in 
whom style dominates over sense are copied so exactly 
that the authors of the origivals peed not be ashamed 
of the copies: among these are Poe aud Swioburve, 
The same may be said of Browning, judging by the 


By Bayard 


capital review of his “lun Album,” the review being ° 
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in poetry of Browning’s own execrable style, and con- 
taiuiug in steady iteration the line, 

* Hail, calm obliquity; lugubrieus plot!” 
which will suggest the original to whoever reads the 
book. The following imitation of Morris is so good 
that many of the readers of the Earthly Paradise 
would accept it as genuine: 

**He must be holpen, y« t how help shall I, 
Sieeped to the lips in ancient misery 
And by the newer grief apparelléd ? 
If that I throw these ashes on my head, 
Do this thing for thee—while abeut my way 
A shadow gathers, and the piteous day, 
So wan and bleak for very loneliness, 
Turneth from sight of such unrut)fulness ?’ 
Therewith be caught an arrow from the sheath 
And brake the sbaft in witlessness of grief; 
But Chiton’s vest, such dismal fear she had, 
Shook from the heart that sorely was a-drad, 
And she began, withouten any pause, 
To say: ‘ Why break the old #tolian laws, 
Send this man forth, that never harm hath done, 
Bet ween the risen and the setten sun?’ 
And next they wandered to a steepy hill 
Whence all the land was lying gray and still 
And not a living creature there might be 
From the cold mountains to the salt cold sea. 
Only, within a little cove, one sail 
Shook, as it whimpered at the cruel gale, 
And the mast moaned, from chafing of the rope; 
So all was pain: they saw not any hope.” 
No wonder one member of the Club 
“That is no imitation! 
out of—eut of—pshaw! 
member the lines.” 
The criti-isnis which occupy most of the prose pages 
are excellent, and fir more intelligible than the words 
whieh usually drop eartbward from a convention on 


exclaimed, 
You have copied a passage 
I kuow the poem und I re- 


Parnassus, while the temperin which they are written 


never fails to be gentle and generous, 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 
SCRIBNER’S 

‘‘Midsummer Holiday Number” fully 

announcement. 


“Heavy” matter has been excluded 


almost entirely, and tbe result isa charming volume 


of summer reading. A delightful article called * Hide- 
and-S+k Town” opens the number; this paper is by 
“53. B.,” 
merit as a writer of very graceful prose. * Hide-and- 
Seek Town” is charmingly illustrated, as is also 
* Niagara.” in which George W. Holley contrives to 
say something new on a subject upon which pens 
have been worn out. In “A Bird Medley’? John 
Burroughs talks as only he can (or does) talk about 
affairs out of doors. At the old city of Trier Mr. War- 
ivg’s * Bride of the Rhine” loiters to the full extent of 
her opportunity in this number. ‘ Philip Nolan’s 
Friends”? get into the most dangerous situation they 
have yet found. This story of Mr. Hale’s is rapidly 
assuming the appearance, if not the proportions, of 
the genuine “great American novel’; seldom has a 
“historical novel” had so much truth forits basis— 
trutb, too, with which so few people are conversant. 
“Gabriel Conroy” euds in this number, with several 
strong scenes, the best-written being the death of Jack 
Hamlin, the gambler. “On the Tron Trail’ (illus- 
trated) is a creditable attempt to show how a portion 
of the West is growing. The opening chapters of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’* make us acqusinted with a 
good characterio a bad neighborhood; and “A Neigh- 
borly Call,’ made by Gail Hamilton, results in some 
bright and pleasant chat about the old city of Halifax. 
The short stories are by Ivan Tourgueneff and Henry 
James, Jr.,and both are too dismal to be endured, 
even for the sake of the moral which fitfully filters 
through each. With poems Scribner’s is unusually 
full. Among these the venerable Bryant’s ** Flood of 
Years’ will deservedly attract most attention. Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard’s ** Hospes Civitatis” is the long- 
est poem that has appeared in any magazine fer 
years, and is nearly as creditable as it is ambitious. 
Of the other poems, the best —“ An Alpine Picture ”— 
is by Aldrich. Sidney Lanier, Alice Williams and 
Mrs. Thaxter each have characteristie fragments, and 
Mr. Gilder modestly hides away three summer songs, 
in different keys, in his “Old Cabinet.” Dr. Holland 
is admirably direct, in his * Topics of the Time.” on 
“The Dead Beat Nuisance” and * The Social Evil.” 
The other editorial departments are ably edited, as 
usual. 
THE ATLANTIC 


exhibits anew its editor's excellent sense of pro- 
portion and bis knowledge of the tastes of the Atlun- 
tic’s readers. For the solid subscriber there is an 
original and remarkable paper, by William T. Harris, 
on “The Division of School Funds for Religious Pur- 
poses.”” Mr. Harris’: arguments should be considered 
by whoever is interested in the question discussed. 
Herry James, Jr., in “The American,” continues in 
his apparent attempt to gently let down uncultured 
character and elevate characterless culture, but the 
story is nevertheless interesting. Miss Preston has an 
ehtertaining paper on “The Arthuriad,” in which she 
tells us of all the foundations which Tennyson found, 
in bistory and tradition, for bis “‘Idyls of the King,” 
and of the idyls themselves she writes critically and 
entertainingly. Charles Dudley Warver’s letter is 
from Jerusalem, and, in spite of its frequent bits of 
humor, might be profitably read in all of those adult 


are allowed to exclude sacred principles from unwill- 
ing minds of a compromising tendency. General 
Howard, who, now that poor Custer is gone, is our 
only military writer who can be relied upon for any 
considerable quantity of magazine matter, writes 
about Chattanooga, doing it distinctly evough to 
make the campaign clear to tbe unmilitary reader. 
The author’s ability as a soldier and as an unpreju- 
diced observer of other men gives to bis pages more 
authority than usually attaches to magazine articles 
on the war. Mrs. Kemble’s ** Gossip” is, as usual, well 
worth reading. Mr. Whipple, who is, in print. as vi- 
vacious as he is conscientious and capable, bas a paper 
on * Dickens and tbe Pickwick Papers.” The single 
short story, by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, bas the real 
New England flavor, and is well told. None of the 
poems are remarkable, though all are worth reading. 
The editorial departments, particularly those of * Re- 
cent Literature” aud ** Music,"’ are unusually good. 


THE ECLECTIC 


is less solid than usual, and the change will 
doubtless be welcomed by the most serious readers so 
long as the heated term continues. There are four 
sketches by travelers, China, Russia, and Southern 
and Central Africa being the countries described. 
Biographical bits about Talma, Walther Von Der 
Vogelweide, Northcote the artist, witb an article in 
which is published many letters which passed between 
Leigh Hunt and Lord Brougham, help to make the 
magazine of geueral interest, while the poems, six in 
number, aid in producing tbe sawe effect. Of the two 
more serious papers, ope is upon the tendency of 
modern warfare to spare non-combatants by fighting 
orincipally upon the border; the other, by ex-Premier 
Gladstone, is **On the Courses of Religious Thougbt.”’ 


sustains 
the high expectations stimulated by tbe publishers’ 


whose reputation asa poet has obscured her 


The portrait is of A. R. Spofford, who, under the 
official designation of * Librarian of Congress,”’ is 
really Librarian of the United States. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


whose editors seem to forget that in this partic- 
ular season the Puritan mind is as easily thrown off its 
balanee as that of the Catholic, asks *‘Was Miles 
Standish a Catholic?’ and then devotes ten pages to 
an argument in the affirmative, Ip puzzling over the 
causes that led Stundish to ally bimself with the Puri- 
tans, the author neglects the most probable reason— 
tbat Standish was a soldier of fortune. The argument 
is not in the least convincing, unless one is determined 
beforehand to be convinced. A paper on *“ The next 
Phase of Catholicity in the United States” should be 
read by every one who wishes to know what Catholics 
think of Protestants and themselves—in fact, most of 
the remaining ecouteuts of the magazine are worth 
being read for the same reason. Uuder ** New Pub- 
lications,” the reviewer devotes considerable attention 
to Dr. Hammond and the author of German Political 
Leaders. Aubrev de Vere has a fine trauslation of the 
chorus in Euripides’ Hecuba. 


APPLETON'S JOURNAL 


for August is better than the single predecessor it 
has had since the Journal was changed from a weekly 
toa monthly. The editors bave a faculty for striking 
9n average between careless and careful readers, and 
they present a literary bill of fare which cannot help 
being acceptable to both these classes and all who 
waver between them: their ability to detect and reject 
padding is equally conspicuous, and gives to them 
a point of superiority over some of their competitors. 
The only fault of the present number is a Enropean 
aspect, and we believe we are vot mistaken ip suppos- 
ing tbat this is a drawback to public interest, eren on 
the part of people who are most sincerely devoted to 
whatever bas crossed the ocean: it does not require a 
Centennial sear to make all but exceptional Amer- 
ivans notice the absence of local flavor, even when an 
ubfamiliar substitute is better. Probably, however, 
the editors would «barge the fault to the sbortcomings 
of American authors, and would be at least half right. 
The serials and short stories iv Applefon’s are all 
good, and so are the poems. Dr. Guernsey, who al- 
ways writes well, begins a series of papers on “The 
Living and Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Joel 
Benton’s * Talk about Apples” deserves a place beside 
the best essays ever written on the same subject: per- 
haps it comes a little out of its proper season, but that 
depends upon whether the joys of anticipation are not 
sometimes as great as those of reality can possibly be. 
Two sketches of Western travel are remarkably true to 
theirsnbjects. Juliawe Hawtborne, among many other 
good things ip his “Out of London.” indulges in the 
following thought. which some thousands of observers 
of New York will claim as their very own: ** One does 
not need a soul in London—it would be a superfluous 
and annoying appendage. What we require is mainly 
a motive power—a semi-spiritual sort of steam—some- 
thing that shall enable us to walk and ride abour, to 
buy and sell, to chatter business, to think of ourselves 
first, and of other people another time. Sou's stray in 
there sometimes, but they are unfashionable.” The 
“ Editor’s Table” is filled with excellent essays, a par- 
ticularly good one being upon the desire for exalted 
imagination in art. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Rose Turquand, by Ellice Hopkins, is principally 
the story of a’noble woman, upon whore portraiture 
the author bas freely expended ber own ability. The 





Bible-classes in which sacred history and topography 


the story itself stand forth as an exceptional one 
among the numerous society tales which constitute the 
body of current fiction. (Harpers: 50 cents.) 


Bible Lands Illustrated, by Rev. Henry C. Fish, 
D.D.. isa large book. the nature of whose contents is 
indicated by tbe title. To the owner of Vau Lennep’s 
Bible Lands or of any good Iilustrated Bible Dic- 
tiovary this book would hardly be of use, but it will 
prove interesting and instructive to those who have 
only mental pictures to consult. (American Publish- 
ing Co., Hartford. Sold by subscription only.) 


Peter and Polly, by Marian Douglas, is an un- 
expected but valuable contribution to Centennial 
literature. It is the story of two little people who 
lived in Revolutionary times. The story is of itself 
well written and interesting, and contains, in addition, 
so many allusions to the incidents, customs, and life 
of the day that it unobtrusively convevs a great deal 
of historical information. (Osgood & Co.: $1.00.) 


Part II. of the French Principia, in course of 
publication by the Harper's, is a model elementary 
reading-book. Although it covers but few pages com- 
pared with older books made for the same purpose, 
the passages for reading are so well selected, aud the 
grammatical exercises based upon the selections are 
so judicious, that the pupil who uses no subsequent 
text-book in French will be able to read most French 
authors understandinvgly. ($1.25.) 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have begun the re-issue 
of the novels purcbased by them at the late sale of 
plates. &., by J. R. Osgood & Co. Among these books 
are Gaborian’s File No. 113 (75 cents), Hamilton’s 
Woven of Many Threads (50 cents), Mrs. Riddell’s A bove 
Suspicion (75 cents), and Albany Fonblanque’s Family 
Tree (75 cents). These, like all the other volumes of 
the series from which they are taken, are readable 
novels, and we have no doubt will enjoy as much pop- 
ularity during their temporary resurrection as they 
did on their first appearance. 


Gentlefolks and Others, by Mrs. Julia Duhring, 
is a collection of essays upon social topics. Allof them 
are entertaining, and if the autbor’s work should seem 
to indicate a mind in advance of the training it bas re- 
ceived, it will be well to remember that mental excel- 
lences are abiding in their nature, while technical 
defects can be remedied. The author’s work evinces 
good taste and strong sense; its faults are mecbanical 
ouly; so, with more careful attention to methods of 
expression, and a determined study of writers who are 
models of conciseness, there is no reason why Mrs, 
Dubring should not becomea popular and useful es- 
sayist. (J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2 50.) 


The small and mischievous boy has frequently 
dppeared in literature, but generally to demoralize or 
to warn gentlemen of his own age: in a book just 
published, however, he is held up for the edification of 
grown people only, and particularly for the diversion 
of ag nized parents, who may obtain some cow fort in 
reading of juvenile pranks as bad as any their own 
children can bave committed. The beroes (for the 
author introduced two small boys) are accurately de- 
scribed on the title-page, which reads as fellows: 
* Helen's Babies, with some account of their ways— 
innocent, crafty, angelic, impish, witching, and re- 
pulsive; also a partial record of their actions during 
t-n days of their existence, by their latest victim.” 
The “victim” referred to is a bachelor uncle who 
volunteered to care for bis nephews during the absence 
of their parents, he having just bern assured that they 
were “the best children that ever lived.’’ A love 
affair adds to the interest of the story, and reaches a 
happy consummation through the efforts of the 
“ Babies.” We reproduce the * Dedication” entire: 
“Every one knows that there are in the United States 
bundreds of thousands of fathers and mothers, each 
one of whom possesses the best children that ever 
lived. Iam, therefore, moved bya sense of the eter- 
nal fitness of things to dedicate this little volume to 
the parents of the best children in the world, with the 
reminder that it is considered the proper thing for 
eacb person to whom a book is dedicated to purchase 
and read acopy.” (Loring, Boston: 50 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new pub ications delwered at the Editorial Rooms 
thie paper will be acknowledged mm tte earitest subsequent wsue, 
Publishers wili confer a faver by promotly advising us of any omusion 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are deswrable in all 
cases.! 

Authors and Tit'es Publishers. Price. 
Blackmore, R. D., “ Cripps, she, Sasries. FP siinmchiwa dan + -Masgers. #0 75 
Beard, George M., A.M.. + tee ever.” - 

Curtis and Bourne, A: Coutenaial Schovl Singer.” 











glow & Main. 
Emerson, R. W.,** Essays.” Second Series. (Little Cineste -{ _ 
Isgou § 
Fonblanque. Albany. Jr.,“A ‘toeepdl ise a nn & Lauriat. 7 
Gab*r an. Emile, “File No. 113.” . % 
eovhine. Ellice, * R se Turquand. eS: Harpers. £50 
Hamilt«-n, C. V.,“ Woven of Many Threads.” Estes & Lauriat. 50 
Hunt, Rev. 8., D.D., * Laws Ke! ating to Beligions Corpura- 
DME vances 102006000006. 060 coccsevcetoosces Nelson & Phillips. 1 50 
“ Helen" 8 ~~ FP ctdhnshrdugh wbabiebpgrinbisges wsesbes Ivring. 650 
Hepworth, Rev. Ge “Starboard and Port.” ,; Harpers. 
Ideen, Marie A.,“ A et Call to All Nations.’ 
JAppincott. 
Jordan, D.S., M.S., M.D., “* Manual of Vertebrates. 
oyatee. McClurg & Co. 200 
Janes, Bishop, * The Christian Ministry.” Nelson & rames 2 
Majendie. Lady M., “*Gianmette.”... 6.0.6... cee ceeceee oes 1:5 
Riddell, Mrs. J. H_, ** Above Suspicion < Est stes & imine. 75 
Siaughter. Rev. W.B , The Modern Genesis.” 
Nelson & Phillips. 1/0 
Taylor, Bayard. * The Echo Club.”........ 2. -2--+seseee: Osgend. 125 
Warren, Rev Dr.,* Past Rs. and Patera Possibilities.” 
Nelson & Philli ie. 25 
Woed, Rev. E. M., Pb.D., “ Methodiem and Cn In 
POMS EER.” 000 rcccccccrecccccccsencssccosibes Nelson & Phillips. 1% 


Pn have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
ons: 


Catholic World—A ppleton’s Journal—Scribner— Popular Science 





tone of the book is in every way excellent, and makes 





Monthly—Sst. Nicholas—New Englander—Eclectic—Macmillan’s, 
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Musiness Department. 








American Cookery. 

Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street. a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketcues. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth 20 
cents By arrangement with the manwufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and thestandard articie 
promised is too wel known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we willsend the Christian Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 





A DELAWARE paper says that Mark Colwell 
expects to ship 200 carloads of strawberries 
this season. This must be the “Strawberry 
Mark”’ so often referred to. 





The Great Brooklyn Council of 1876. 


The official report of the Proceedings of the 
Advisory Council in Plymouth Church, from 
the stenographic minutes of Tooley, Miles & 
Cole, comprises nearly four hundred pages, 
and is a very complete account of the delibe- 
rations of that memorable body. It is per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to 
Congregational history yet published. The 
ouly attempts which the compilers have made 
to condense the full report have been re- 
stricted to such remarks of the represe: ta- 
tives of Plymouth Church as seemed to be 
partial repetitions of what had been said at 
other stages of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon ad- 
journments, minor rules of order, and other 
unimportant proceedings. The “ Letter Mis- 
sive’’ under which the Council was called is 
given entire, and a list of the churches from 
which delegat-s appeared, and also of the 
delegates themselves, is present:-d. The work 
is well indexed, and there is, in an appendix, 
a number of references to and citations of 
the proceedings of other churches, Councils, 
etc., in cases partially or entirely parallel with 
that of Plymouth Church. (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 





Ir is a well authenticated fact that clean 
cuffs have an unaccountable tendency to se- 
crete themselves somewhere in the immediate 
neighborhood of the elbows, while dirty ones 
exhibit a willful and exasperatig determina- 
tion to remain obtrusively in the vicinity of 
the knuckles. 





A Slight Misunderstanding. 


‘* Have you seen the great restorer?’ asked 
one of our near-sighted friends of another, a 
few days age. “The great Ristori! Oh yes, 
heard her as Elizabeth. Grand woman, sir.” 
“T don’t mean her. I mean thegreat Restorer 
of sight, the ‘Diamond’ Spectacles. Get a 
pair of them at once, and see thatit is stamped 
with the diamond trade-mark.’’ Sold by our 
authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A FRENCHMAN learning the English lan- 
guage complained of the irregularity of the 
verb “to go,”’ the present tense of which some 
wag had written out for him as follows: “I 
go, thou starteat, he departs, we make tracks, 
you cut sticks, they absquatulate or skedad- 
dle.”’ 





Caution. 

We have received the following commercial 
report of the standing of 8S. Y. Haines & Co., 
of Cleveland, Tennessee, who advertise to sell 
wheat, seeds, &c.: ‘* We do not know who the 
Company are. 8. Y. Hainesis the only person 
known here, and be is not worthy of credit. 
Their business is to advertise and sell humbug 
seeds away from home.” 





** A sick bed[remarks the editor of the Dan- 
bury News] is a good place for observation. 
We learn some things there which we could 
not very wellacquireelsewhere. One of them 
is that two women whispering in the next 
room can be plainly heard, while you might 
lay there and yell at the top of your voice 
without making either or even both of them 
together hear you. We don’t pretend to un- 
derstand this, but we know it is so.”’ 





The Pittsburzh Female College 
Has superb buildings, eight departments, and 
twenty-six teachers. If you have a daughter 
to educate, by all means send to the President, 
Rev. I. C. Persaina, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
foracatalogue. The Fall term will commence 
September 7th.—E.cchange. 





A One Hundred Page Book 


containing desirable information regarding 
nw roofs, and instructions as to the best 
methods of repairing and preserving old 
roofs, together with useful hints on house- 
painting, will be sent, free of charge, to the 
readers of this paper. Write to the New 
York Slate Roofing Company, 8 Cedar Street, 
New York, and ask for it. 





BEWARE of confiding in distant prospects of 
happiness, lest they be suddenly interceptcd 
by the most trival vexation. A leaf in the 
foreground is large enough to conceal a forest 
on the far horizon. 





Dearborn Seminary, Chicago. 

This school for young ladies is of excellent 
repute, and has for twenty years ranked as 
first in Chicago. Prof. Z. Grover, the Princi- 
pal, is a careful, painstaking educator, and 
hasan admirable corps of teachers. Rev. L. 
D. Mansfield and Mrs. Mansfield, formerly of 
Rockland Institute, Nyack-on-Hudson, are 
now connected with Dearborn Seminary, hav- 
ing especial charge of young ladies from 
abroad, who enjoy with them an elegant home 
and careful supervision. 





A SINGLE letter of Robert Burns's sgld at 
auction last week for $125. If he hadn’t writ- 
ten aline of poetry, but had just spent all his 
time manufacturing autographs, it would have 
been money in his pocket. 





The Uncontradicted Testimouy. 
The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 49 Broad- 
way, N. Y.,1n a very uveat pamphlet, which is 
old at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





A CLEAR conscience is the best law, and 
temperance the best physic. 





THE most promising avenue now open to 
energetic men, leading to a lasting, profitable 
business, is the United States Lite Insu- 
rance Co., of 261 Broadway, New York— 
one of the strongest in the land. Apply at 
the office for fuller particulars. 





MANY adorn the tombs of those whom, liv- 
ing, they persecuted with envy. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





THERE must be something wrong about a 
condition which involves one in fresh troubles 
every day. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sal. cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





Cakes are good, but better when made 
with Royal Baking Powder. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


Lnside pages .........eeseee- eocccoceccces 0. 0 per line 
Inside middle page.... ... 
Outside pages........ eee 
MeaGias TUCGOS.ccccccussccsccee-« coed $1 “00 per line. 
Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 


DISCUUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteer 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payable monthly. 


Al! advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 

MR. CHAS. F. pe a “eee is in charge of the 
Advertising Depart; 


Advertisements a aes pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and fur outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address, “ Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New Vork, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the 20 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance witb the new Unitea States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the maiing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, #2.60. 

SINGLE COPIES. 8 CENTS. 


Mann's N ew Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE 


Embraces all the latest improvements in teaching 
and piaying ; and ts certain to make good — ers, 
if the principles laid dows are heeded. 
PREHENSIVE, SYSTEMATIC, PLEASING. IT FACILI. 
TATES SIGHT READING. and is equally well 
ey to lave of all ages, fr m six years 

ward. Is used by our b st teachers, and wins 
their heartiest approval, while the beauty «f the 
exercises mukes their ord a delight to the pupil. 
Bound tn boards. price $2. 


Mann’s New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
Branch Store: 39 Union Square, N.Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


EDUCATIONAL. 








SONGS FOR THE TIMES ! 


Centennial School Singer ; 


Or, SONGS OF PATRIOTISM AND PEACE. 
By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


12S large Pages: 
Price, 40 Cents; $36 per 100 Copies. 





The *CENTENNIAL SCcHoMs. SINGER” 
was prepared by Prot. GEo. H. CURTIS and WM. 
OLAND BOURNE, gentiemen eae mete fitted for 
the work by their connection with the Public 
schools of New Yurk City during the past twen.y- 
five years. 

The “Centennial School Singer’’ is a pa- 
triotic compunion for 


The Family, ‘The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert, 

‘The School, The Social Circle, 
and the Campaign! 
containing nearly ove hundred of the best Songs 

and Hymns of our Union. 

The **¢ enten- ial School Singer’? would be 
valuable in every Home and Schou! throughout 
the land. 

sent by mail on receipt of @ cents. If your 
bookseller doves not sell it, send direct to the 
Publisners— 

t2 Our Pub ications are sold by Booksellers all 
over the world. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street. New \ ork. 
91 Washington Street. Chicago. 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 


Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration . ne $1,50. 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vul.,8vo. $3.00. 





tB™ Agents wanted to sel’ the above. 
111 and 113 William street. New York. 


POPULAR SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 54 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs of H. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published, 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sands o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of Miss 
ech wk eeeesek ve. bane .§0 cts. 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Song and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
ES OS eae 5 cts. 
Father Almighty. ‘(New.) As Hymn 
an ivigg—Solos and Chorus. (Words 
b . Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 
tHensy ¥ Ward Beecher..............0.+ - 50 cts. 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). With portrait 
OE FON TID oie insesccns.cceces see we 
They publish aetr Rippling Waltzes for 
four hands, b PE iddin sbsacese aun $1.00, 
SENT anne ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalegue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 27 Park Place. N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly of Cho ce Pop- 
ular Literature. Send 20cts. for a specimen. 
___J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publis sners, f Phila. 

















Cheavest Bookstore in the World. 


ERIE tNGLISH AM- 

RICAN Book "A= 

iven away. 10,000 Juveniles 

autifully musteated at your 

own price. Mammoth Catalogue. 
No. 41, free. Send sta =p. 

Leggat Brothers, 3 ekman 
St.. New York City. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Ud. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMUS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Pho tu-Lartern Slides 
a qqoceie. First premium at Vienna. 
nufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, 








I shall take every opportunity ti 
recommend and pratse your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, Bor the last six years your Pianos 

ve been my choice for the Con 

a room and my own Aouse. 


LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great succ: 38 

PATTI, I have used the Pianos of every 


celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over al. 

STRAUSS, Your Pianos astonish me. I ha 
never yet seen any Pianos whesh 
equal yours, 

Madame Parepa called your Piano 
the tinest in the United States. ] 
wl y indors. that — They 
ave no Riva anyw 


WERLI, 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 





DEARBORN SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO ILL., 
985 AND 999 WABASH AVE. 


A thorough graduating course. First-class 
schools of Music and Art. An elegant bosrding 
department. Gruduated charges. Fall term Sept. 
13. Address Rev. L. D. MANSFIELD. 


pppcuer EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
TWENTY-SIX TEACHERS. 

Ten Teachers in the Conservatory of Music connected 
with the College. Charges less than any scheol 
inthe United States affordicy «qual advan- 
tages and »ccommodatiens. Fall term ope s 


Sept. 7th. Send to Rev. 1. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


] IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., Prepares ite graduates fir 
commanding positions in common and scientific 
pursuits C. B. METCALF. A. M., Guys. 
,) OORE'S- HILL Und. 
4 both sexes. 





Cc Ol, A EGF For Tv 
Full Classical, Scientific, Mu- 


sical, Normal, and Business courses. No lique or 
sho _ Board and tuition, #10 te $ % a year. 
Address 


the p ~ Rev. J. P. D. J IE 





Twenty-first year be ane September 4. 
M. 


“ys 


OBERLIN COLLECe. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. lective studies. Aamits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of reli ious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and h- 
brary fees only #274 year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller infurmat on address J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, call 


YLAVERACK ( ole geand H.R. Inst.. 
Claverack, : Y.- 3 24 year opens Sept. 11. 
Eleven Departments; Twenty Instructors. Thor- 
ough en EY for College and Business; Eng- 
lish Branches a specialty; College Course with 
Baccalaureate Degree for ladies. Primury De- 
partment. Rev. ALONZO FL AC K, Ph. D., Pres. 
LON7O FRAC K Pres. Cc laverack c ol- 
lege and H. KR. Inss.. has iocateo with his 
family until Sept. Ist ut 40) North 43d st.. Phila- 
delphia, near Exhibition grounds, where he will 
be pleased to see old pupils and friends. 


W HITESTOWN SEMINARY, 


ONEIDA CO., N. Y., 

For both sexes. 37th year. Opens Aug. 29. Six 
Courses of Study. Unusual facilities to fit for 
College. Terms luw. , yay . 

J. - GARDN ER. Ph. D., Prin. 





ENNevEVAt ANI IA MILITARY Acap- 
EMyY, Chester, Pa.— For Boarders only.) 
Opens Ww ednesday, Sept. ath. Location elevated 
and healthful; grounds ample; buildings band- 
some and comm: ditous. Course of Stu stes eyten- 
sive. Tuerough instruction in Civil and Min n 
Engineering, the Classics and English. Carefu 
oversight of the pe orga and manrers of Cadets. 


For Circulars, apply t 
THEO. HYATT, President. 





} 'VER*“IDE SEMINARY, WELLS- 

VILLE, ALLEGANY (0., N. ¥.—A Bourd 
a 1 » T ladies and ge ntlemen will open 
Sept. beating, bathing, gymnastics, riding- 
ey ' bend for Cireulur. Address CHAs. TYNG 
Sec'y, Box 663, Welisville, N. -¥. 


PAULEY SEMINAR‘, , Fulton, Oswego Co, 
. Both sexes. Re- pens 3ist August. #225 per 
year. No extras. Address Rev. Jas. Gilmour, AM 


\ APLEWOOD | _INSTITUTE FOR 
4 YOUNG LADIES, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


35 years old. Excellence of its present advantages 
never surpassed. Beauty of its grounds und 
buildings never equalled. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for 
circulars. 


GQ ROVE HALL. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

A superior home schoo! for Young Ladies, in 
which life is made pleusant bright, refined, and 
unrestrained by tou mung rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rure educational ad- 
vantages. 

Address 








Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. — 


[HE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY, at Oakland, Cal., will begin its 
next year, Aug. 24, 1876. It combines the advan- 
tages of both the old and the new methods of 
preparing forthe Christian ministry. T’'wo schol- 
arships have been endowed (and a third one may 
soon be) yielding abeut #240 a yeareach. These 
are now open to college graduates who take a ‘ull 
course in this institution, board in the seminary, 
and comply with some other minor conditi ns. 
Beard and washing are $3.50 per week. Koum, 
tuition, use of books—free. Biils for fuel, smull. 
(ther expenses few. Climate heulthful. Scenrr 
delwhttul. Address Prof. J. A. BENTON, or Prof. 
GEORGE MOOAR, Oakland, Cal. 


YW SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning, 
Sept. 7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A. 
COBB; in term time to 

Mrs. ( C. ¢ Cc. 1 METCA LF, Principal. — 


TORF EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI. 
UTE FoR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. #1 

per cane for board with common English. To pre-, 
pure for cllege, for business, or for hfe. six 
courses of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 
but not sectarian. 23d yeur begins Aug. 31. Stu- 
dents — wy time. Jus. E. KING. D. D 
Fort ort Edward, N 


Pays for 95 L ESS ONS atthe 
$I NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


#6 eminent Teacnels, 15400 Pupiis in 
years. E. IOURJEE, Music Hall, Htoston. 


TTILISIDE HOUSE for Young Ladies, 
Address Miss ADELE BKEWER, 8Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


7O’'R WICH Univers'ty Scientitic and Military 
Sehvol, Northfield, Vt. Address Prof.Chas. Dole. 














rE NEw YORK MILLI SER A ap DRESS. 

ER has reached its - ourth Vo ., and 
is a valuable Illus rated Fashion Family 
Monthts Magasine at (ne Dollar per annam. 
The Episcop: Record says: “* This periodical is de- 
cide ily adverse to strong drink, ex ravagance.and 
waste.’ The Virvinia Sentinel says: * tabounds 
in excellent suggestions and practical fashi ns.’ 
American Medical Journal: ** We can speak consci- 
entiously in its favor.” Address SHARPS’ PUB- 
LISHING CO., 131 Mercer street, N.Y. 
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72 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vor. XIV., No. 4. 
Cy} CO} + arising more from the outward method and conduct | that made what in him before seemed more than tol- 
Monmouth Jul it of affairs than from any inward consideration or | erable now seem intolerable, base and miserable. 
oS 0 ( + knowledge; so that it may be thought to be almost Where, then, either of these two things takes place: 
entirely mechanical. where the moral nature of a man is aroused, or invig- 
SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. As it is supposed that one, in passing through the 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


WE give thanks to thee, our Father, that we are brought 
together again. We thank thee for the blessings of the day ; 
for the mercies of evening; for the bope, for the fore- 
looking, and for the insipration of God. And we pray that 
thou wilt grant that our goodness may not be as the cloud 
and the dew, passing quickly, nor as the seed upon the earth 
and upon the rock. Grant that we may be led by a hearty 
repentance of sin, and by an earnest faith in thee and thy 
Gospel, into the new and living way, that the power of God 
may rest and abide upon us, and that we may be the children 
of God and heirs with Jesus Christ to all the inheritance of 
thy glory. Wepray that thou wilt grant that the light of the 
other life may chase away the darkness of this; that the 
wisdom which is from above may purge out the ignorance 
which we have; that the purity and goodness of God may 
cleanse us from the stain and spot of sin. May we be thine, 
not in name merely, but in reality. May we be thine in heart 
and in nature, transtormed by grace, and in purity, not only 
made to be sons, but enabled to behold thee, as the pure in 
heirt shall see God. We pray that thou wilt grant to us more 
and more a desire, not to bu Id ourselves up, not to call our- 
selves wise or strong or rich in that which pertains to this 
world, but, whatever else we may have, whatever joys may 
smile upon us, for the grace of God, the favor of tne Lord 
Jesus Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit of God, that we may 
be made men in Christ Jesus. And we pray that thou wilt 
grant to us more and more a knowledge of the right way to 
overcome every besetting sin. Help us to break away from 
evils and infirmities. May it be a greater concern to us that 
we are thine than that we are accomplished without. May 
we not seek to make ourselves acceptable before men; may 
we rather seck to make ourselves acceptable in the eyes of 
the all-seeiung God. May it be the deepest wish of our hearts 
that, surrounded with all the experiences of evil, we may 
live that life of freedom and joy which thou dost grant unto 
those who are wholly thine. So give us a foretaste of the 
heavenly life, even in this world; and may,we be patient 
here under tribulation. May we be vigilant on every side; 
and yet may we rest in the Lord. Grant that there may be ] 
fulfilled to us all those promises of thy word which have been 
fulfilled in generations past to so many that have been gath- 
ered from the earth and harvested and garnered in the 
heavenly land; and may our hearts be there with theirs. 
May ourtreasure be in heaven. May our thoughts of those 
that have gone before not be thoughtso7 distress to us. May 
we chide our untimely grief. May we rather look up toward 
the way in which they went, and by faith in Christ reach 
unto them, and rejoice, whatever storms may break upon us, 
that they are at rest, and that we are near to them, and com- 
ing nearer every day. Thus sanctify our bc reavemenis. 
Thus grant‘us strength by thy power even inthe midst of 
seemingly overwhelming evil. 

And we pray that thy blessing may rest upon the house- 
holds that are here represented; upon those that are strang- 
ers among us; upon all that are in darkness; upon the 
outcast. We pray that there may spring up in Christian 
hearts a remembrance of those that are neglected and needy 
and for whose souls no men do care. We pray that men may 
be delivered from selfishness, and from pride, and from car- 
nal appetites, and from mere worldliness, and that their 
natures may be deepened in the conception of things spirit- 
uvaland divine. And more and more grant that the gospel 
may have free course to run and be glorified in our midst. 

We pray that thou wilt shield the young from temptations. 
May they behold the snares that are planted for their feet, 
and avoid them. May they not listen to the guileful solicita- 
tion of pleasure. May they become more and more filled 
with virtue and true godliness. We beseech thee that thou 
wilt prosper them in the way of life. Grant them the bounty 
of thy providence. Grant that tothem this treasure may 
overtop all others. 

We pray for thy blessing upon all the churches of this city, 
and upon the works by which they seek to acknowledge and 
glorify the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour. Grant thy 
blessing upon the efforts which are made everywhere for the 
reformation of morals; and for the re-establishment of the 
industry and thrift and virtue of those who are fallen; and 
grant that knowledge may run to and fro throughout our 
whole land, and that this may be Immanuel’s land. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. 


PHASES OF REPENTANCE* 


“Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’”’— 
Marr. iii.. 2. 


HESE are the words of John, the forerunner 
of Christ. It is not supposed that they com- 
prise the whole of tbe sermon whicb be preached; but 
we bave here the key-note of his preaching. It wasa 
Vebement appeal to the people for reformation, that 
they might bein astate of mind to receive the great 
blessings of Him who was to follow—the spiritual 
revelation that was to be made by Jesus. In the 
fourth chapter and seveuteenth verse of the same 
gospel, it is said, * From that time Jesus began to 
preach and tosay, Repent; forthe kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” The beginaing of his ministry joined itself 
tothatof John. As Jobu bad preached repentance, 
so Christ preached repentance; and we have reason to 
suppose that this was not alone at the beginning ot his 
ministry; that it formed a part of bis address every- 
where; and that it was employed in the discussions 
which be beld to the very eud of his public ministra- 
tion. 
There are many who have heard so constantly of 
this matter of repentance that it has become to them 
merely a conventional pbrase. It bas excited ideas 





* SUNDAY FVENING, April 30. 1876. LESSON : Psa. xxxvi. HyMNS 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 660, 905, 889. Reported expressly for 
the Onristian Unwn by T. J. ELLINWOOD, 





Custom House, is obliged to undergo a certain round 
of observances and inspection with the manifest aud 
other documents—first taking them to one place for 
indorsements or searches, then getting them counter- 
signed, and then registered: and as it is supposed that 
the errand of such a one is not prospered until be has 
gone through all these prescribed forms, so men are 
supposed to enter into the kingdom of God under an 
economy which bas definitely arranged everything. 
[t is supposed that first men must be aroused, then 
they must be serious, then they must feel bad, then 
this feeling bad must deepen into a very considerable 
feeling bad, then they must be trauslated out of that 
into a condition of light and peace aud comfort, then 
they must joiu the church, aud, after that, they must 
get along the best way they can. This regular system, 
this division and administration of the spiritual econ- 
omy, while it flows in a sort of loose and general way, 
does uot convey adequate instruction, 

Why should men repent? What is repentance? 
Why is it demanded? What does it do for any one? 
What areits methods? Now, no man ever seeks any- 
thing that does not seem good t® bim at the time, 
except under vehement fear of something that seems 
evil, Menu never turn away from any course which is 
palatable, or easy, or babitual, unless under some 
stimulus of motive. If men would go from a lower to 
a bigher way, from a worse to a better way, from a 
ddpgerous to a safe way, there must be some motive 
that shall lead them to break off the consequences of 
events, and institute a new line of human conduct. 
No man will ever move away from an evil Course until 
be is satisfied that it is evil, that it is dangerous, aud 
that it behooves bim to separate himself fromit. We 
cannot carry on two oppos.ng courses. We cannot 
serve God and Mammon. Wecatnot mainutatnin con- 
nection Virtue and Vice, truth and falsehood, animal 
indulgence and spiritual purity. We must take one 
or the other. 

If, therefore, we are living ip a low and sinful state, 
there must be, from some quarter, and in some form, 
aD impulse that will separate us from that low way ot 
life. Thus,if men are living in a coarse and barba- 
rous Way, a8 among the aborigines, and are contented 
with it, sv long as they are so contented they will 
maintain it, and it will be adequate to their tastes 
and wauts. If they are inspired with some sevsr of 
civilization and retinemeut, they begip, uuder this 
oigher impulse, and from this other way of looking at 
lite, to feel a repugnance and arepulsion from their 
coarse and uumandnerly, and almost bestial, mode of 
eXistence. Toere is, on the one hand, a sense ot infe- 
riority and degradation or loss, and, on the other, a 
sevse of something bigber und better. 

Now, that whole state of mind by which one is re- 
pelled from evil and attracted towards good com- 
prises the psychelogy of repentance and of faith in 
the kingdom of God, or in Jesus Carist—for these are 
substantially equivalent terms. 

Repentance, theu, is not a formal or technical thing. 
It is siinply an operation of the buman mind in regurd 
to evil things,—putting spurs to the zeal of men, in 
going away from evil aud toward good. Repeutance, 
therefore, is merely an abandonment of evil things, 
in order that one may reach after better and bigher 
things. 

It is supposed by many that this is an excruciating 
experteuce. Sometimes it is, aud sometimes it is uot. 
Itis supposed by many, tbat if it isa genuine work of 
the divine Spirit it is a quickening that comes upon a 
man, if not constantly, yet witb such breadth and in- 
tensity and might as to be altogether diff. rent from 
aoy otber experience; and there are cases in which 
this is so. For a man may live fatoiliarly with evil 
until ope of two things takes place in bim: first, bis 
sensibility to virtue or excellence becomes more deli- 
cate. If a man’s moral state is dull and insensitive, he 
may not perceive the full extent of evil; as when, for 
instance, a man by reason of sickness is nearly deaf, if 
the most barsb and disagreeable discords are played 
near bim by some beginner in music, he by reason of 
his semi-deafness does not bear them, or is not dis- 
turbed by them; but when he begins to recover the 
sensibility of bis nervous system, his power of bearing 
returns, and he can no louger endure these discords. 
Or, a person may be disturbed by sickness in other 
respects; and with a returning sensibility the pres- 
ence of company, influences of various kinds, and his 
relations, of ove sort and anotber, may change him 
entirely. Or, anvther state of things may take place. 
A map may have new criteria, an augmented stand- 
ard, and apply to his conduct aud character a much 
higber test thun be bas been accustomed to apply to 
them; and, by this higher standard, things which be- 
fore seemed to bim tolerable and permissible, if not 
moral and virtuous, change their aspect, and become 
sinful and dangerous in his sigbt. 

Such are the pbenomena iu that magnificent drama 
of Job, where he is represented, after a long series of 
arguments and expusitions, as being addressed by 
God. Job, who bad steod up valimntly against his 
querulous friends, now bumbles bims+if in the Divine 
Presence, and says, “I bave beard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee: 
wherefore I abbor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.”’ It was the revelation of. a higher standard 





orated, so that it becomes sensitive to wrong; or, 
where he is put in possession of clearer views of right 
and duty—in either case, it is to be supposed that be 
will have a moral revulsion from the wrong and an 
attraction toward the right: and tbis is the substance 
of repentance. For, in the first place, repentance is 
pot merely feeling bad. It is not a wave that passes 
for & moment over a person, without leaving apy 
special good behind. When the nnanufacturer plunges 
his goods into the vat where the dye is prepared, they 
take on certain colors prepara ory to being placed in 
another vat, that the combination of colors may pro- 
duce a hue different from either, these colors eutering 
into the fiber of the material. And some have the im- 
pression that, in some such way, repentance is au ex- 
perience of horror and suffering and pain which works 
a certain effect in the soul to prepare it for the hizher 
colors ot piety, Wheu tbe man is converted—the idea 
being thus materialized. But repentance is no such 
thins, It is simply a restoration of woral health, or 
an auginentation of moral sensibility, by which we see 
what is evil, and renouoceit. It is this renunciation 
which coustitutes repentance. It is the breaking off 
of evil by well-doing. It is turning from an outward 
or low state to an inward or higher state. It is esseo- 
tially practical: aod not less so because it is in the 
realm of human thought, aud under the control of the 
humap will, 

W bat, then, is the measure of repentance that is re- 
quired? and what are the variations that take place in 
its phenomena? The degree of repentance essential 
Is just that which is necessary to make you Iet go of 
mischief and evil. Justas soon as you know enough 
of the evil of sin to let it alone, or to turn away from 
it with your whole strength, you have repentance 
enough, 

Suppose, under the clear teaching of the Word of 
God und the preaching of the Gospel, one has rising 
Withia bim a sense of evil,—only of a general kind, 
and not very painful; and suppose be feels, “Ll am 
living in vain; [Tam living lower tban I ought to live; 
[am living a life without any cousiderabie woral 
profit; Lam living a life that does not fit me for death, 
und for the life to come.’ Aud suppose, reasoning 
upon it ip tnat way, he says, * lt behooves me to livea 
better hfe, and 1 will; [T will begin at once; and 1 will 
eudeavor by the light that is given me to Jive a bigber 
life than [T have been living’; and yet suppose he is 
oot couscious of any great paip, bas he repentance 
enough? It is dangerous for me to suy at first. 1 will 
tell you by and by. I will watch bim awhile; and if 
be really does break off from sin, aud turn to right- 
eousness, I shall not hesitate to say that he bas re- 
peuted. 

“Weill,” say men, ‘‘that is not the way we have un- 
derstuod it. Over the other side of the street is a man, 
who, when be repented, Went to a series of meetings. 
At first he went out of curiosity, and was rather 
amused. As the thing went on, he became inlerested; 
and one bigbt be was seized with a sense of bis wicked- 
ness, aud he could pot sbake it off. He went bome 
ugitated ip mind. During the night, bis dreams were 
disturpivg. Ib the morning, he sougbt to do business; 
but this conviction wrestled with him; and, for a 
whole week, be was unable to regain bis spirits. Not 
only his rest but bis relish for food and society were 
taken away. At length, in great distress, be sought 
tor counsel, and weit to his minister, who opened up 
to him the way of salvation and the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Corist, and bade him yield his obdurate 
beart to the Saviour; and at last, in a minute, in a 
flash, he seemed to see the presence of God, and ac- 
ceptea bim, aud went on bis way rejoicing; and every- 
thing seemed to bim changed. The birds do not sing 
as they used to; the sun shines more brightly than it 
did before; and he thinks he is soundly converted.” I 
hope he is; but I would ratber wait a year, and see 
tow he lives, before 1 come to that conclusion. If he 
turovs from the lower to the higher, from tne evil tothe 
good, so that the experience is not an illusory or tran- 
sient impulse, but 1s earnest and thorough and cop- 
tinuous, then he bas repented. And no matter what 
amount of dramatic experience a man may have had, 
if it bas been only a dramatic experience, witbout any 
relation to bis motives, to his disposition, to bis whole 
life, that man bas pot repented, bowever much he 
may have suffered, und through whatever steges of 
darkness he may have gone. Repentance is tbe aban- 
douwent of evil, with or witbout feeling, and the ac- 
ceptance of good, with or without rebound, and 
impulse or emotion. 

It any say, ‘*Do you think it is against a man that 
he bas paroxysms of repentance?” I reply, Not at all. 
On the contrary, this is somenmes the presumption of 
a very thorough work. ‘“*Do you think it is adverse 
toa man that be has bad no great amount of suffer- 
ing?’ No. If he shows that with a slight impulse be 
has abandoned the ev!] and turned toward the good, 
what more do you want? What lacks tbat man yet? 
For the only object of suffering is to furnish a motive; 
and if the motive can be furnished witbout the suffer- 
ing itiseven better. J] bold that deepand abundant 
convictions are beneficial in certain natures, becuuse 
in these natures only such sensuous and wrestiiug ex- 
periences will avail, since they are coarse-fibered, 
since they rank low morally, and since, therefore, 
they need rasping. 
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But if they are more nobly strong, if their moral na- 
ture is more sensitive, if they can turn from evil on a 
slighter suggestion, is it not better? And when men 
do thoroughly abundon evil, and do take bold of good 
earnestly and with ease, it not only is not a presump- 
tion agaiust them, but it isan indication that they are 
of a higher order. For men ought to repent easily. It 
is asin and ashame for ihem to repent reluctantly and 
grudgingly. 

Toe old hardened liar has told lies so long that he 

does not know what truth is. Nothing is true to him; 
and if be undertakes to change, and to abandon lying 
and tell the truth, he cannot do it at first. Out comes 
the lie; and he says, **There it is again!” But it does 
not matter much to him; he does not particularly feel 
the wrongfulness of lying. Perhaps, however, out of 
a hundred lies a day be does not now tell more than 
ninety-nine. But by and by the screws are put to him, 
the pressure upon him is greater, and he is aroused, 
and he says, “I will stop lying if I die for it; and he 
eolects himself, and works bimself up into a fervor, 
and at last he comes to that point in which he says, 
‘With all my heart and mind and soul I will hereafter 
renounce falseboods, and take hold on truth.’”” And 
how wuch better that is than to go on insensitive down 
to the end. 
, But look, now, at his neighbor, who loves the truth 
and yet finds that under provocation, or by ivadvert- 
ence, he bas falsified. He cannot quite deny to himself 
that he was conscious ofit. He equivocated; and gen- 
erally meu tell two lies when they falsify—one to their 
neighbor, and one to themselves. He is conscious that 
he has fallen into a falsehood; he is convicted of it; 
and when the evidence begins to be brought to him be 
blushes scarlet, and suffers intensely ; and ina momeut 
he says, ** Iam obliged to confess that [ did lie; and I 
am bumbled; Iam ashamed of myself; and by the 
help of God this is the last time that L will be caught 
in any such weakness.” It does not take this man a 
minute to repent, when his fault is brought home to 
him; but the other man repents only ofter long- 
continued and stubborn resistance. And which of 
them is the better? Would you expect the latter to go 
about saying, * Take example of me. I bad a wonder- 
ful experience in the matter of lying, and a more 
wonderful experience in the matter of getting over it; 
and [am a very bonest man now, because it took me 
two months after L saw the mischief of it to break 
away fromit’’? The other man says, “It did not take 
me any such time as that. [ bave nothing to boast of. 
lam ashamed to say that 1 fell into the sin of false- 
bood; but the moment it was brought to my notice I 
bad such a repuguance to it that something pushed me 
right away from it. Iam afraid I am not thoroughly 
converted. I fear there is something lacking in me 
yet. Lbave not had such an experience as this brother; 
aud if I had suffered more, I think I should feel bap- 
pier.” 

You see there is this sensuous, mechanical notion 
that there must be a certain sort of substantial ex- 
perience before the work can be effectual; but the 
test lies in this: What did your experience accom- 
plish? Did it cure you--the little that you felt? If it 
did, all the better for you. How long did it take? 
The hardness, the coarseness, and the lowness of the 
condition are to be measured by the slowness with 
which one is trained away from it. 

So, then, men do not need to wait from day to day, 

for fear that they are not sorry enough for their sins. 
Why, how sorry do you need to be? Two children 
have quarreled. The mother insists that they shall 
kiss and make up; but they are both too angry. She 
still insists; aud suppose, according to the manner of 
religious experience, they should say, ** Why, mother, 
I baven’t felt sorry long enough;’’ but is it necessary 
that they should feel sorry all day before they are fit 
to kiss? We should laugh at such a thing in the house- 
hold. Weshould say, **The moment you have done 
wrong, and know it, and feel that itis right for you to 
make reparation, do it. The lounger you delay the 
worse itis.”’ But mee feel that you must sit in a bath 
of sorrow before you can bein a proper state of mind 
to turn from the wrong, and take hold of the rigbt. 
Now, itis a shame f6r a man‘to be dilatory in sucha 
matter. It is a shame fora man to havea prolonged 
struggle before be yields to the influence of the spirit 
cf God, It is better that one should be converted with 
a struggle tban not to be converted at all; buta re- 
luectant conversion is far from creditable to a man. 
He should bear a better testimony than that. 

Look at another point of view in this. Men seem to 
think that repentance is always the same. No, it is 
not always the sume, It varies indefinitely. There 
are some men who seem to repent only under the im- 
pulse of fear. They are so coarse, they are so unsus- 
ceptible to higber influences, that they are not affected 
by noble considerations; and it is only when the threat 
and the thunder of God’s law come in that they are 
moved. It is when they are afraid, and only then, 
that they flee from the wrath to come; and men who 
flee from the wrath of God stand very near the bot- 
tom. They are among the very lowest. Fear is un- 
necessary; but it is necessary because men are very 
close to the animal life. It is by the whip, by the 
goad, by the spur, that we manage animals; it is by 
fear that we control savages aud barbarians; but as 
manhood avgmeuts in volume and refinement other 
motives come into play; and these lower motives o! 
fear, which are iodispensaole to those that are them- 
seives low, oughtin au large measure to disappear as 
you ascend in tne scale of being. 





There are a great many persons who are not very 
conscious of fear. There are a great many persons in 
whom repentance assumes very largely an intellectual 
aspect. Their nature is a reasoning one. They are 
not largely endowed witb feeling. They are of a tran- 
quil mind; they reason out a thing, and th®@n they say, 
“Well, the thing seems reasonable: I will adopt it’’; 
and it is without much ado or agitation, and almost 
without avy fervor or feeling, that they act. But, 
nevertheless, if under such circumstances they turn 
from evil to good, they have repented; for repentance 
consists simply of turning from the worse to the bet- 
ter, from vice or crime, or from simple unevangelized 
morality, to a higher and more spiritual state. The 
turning is the main thing, and not any peculiar kind 
of emotion tbat leads to the turning. 

There are others who are turned from wrong to 
right by conscience. They are men who are constitu- 
tionally susceptible to the consideration of what is 
just or unjust, to what is true or untrue, to what is 
right or wrong. It is a sentiment, like all others, 
blind in itself, and dependent upon the intellect; but 
it is a strong sentiment; and men in whom it exists 
ean only give this account of themselves: ‘I felt that 
I was wrong. and that was enough for me; and when 
{ felt that 1 was wrong, I also felt how reasonable it 
was that I should do what I knew to be right. It was 
not painful, but it was serious and solemn.”’ In other 
words, when mén repent from motives of conscience 
they are not apt to have very abundant conviction. 
It is reason and a feeling of rectitude working togeth- 
er to lift them from a lower range of existence toa 
higher. 

But every person should repent from a consideration 
of the intrinsic beauty of that which is right. 1 think 
it would be quite throwing away our labor to rely 
upon this consideration in a promiscuous audience. 
To preach exclusively the beauty of boliness; the 
transcendent beauty of God; the loveliness of being 
as it is manifested in the Lord Jesus Christ; the glory 
of a royal life of purity, and truth, and fervent love. 
How beautiful they are! And there area great many 
who feel impressed with their beauty; and they turn 
from evil toward good for the same reason tbat a mu- 
sician turns from discord toward harmony. It is, 
indeed, much to be wished that men might liveina 
spbere so high that the preaching of the beauty of ho- 
liness would be all the motive needed to attract them; 
but it is not so now. Nevertheless, when men say, 
“There is fitness and beauty in virtue; the right way 
is noble to me: | cannot say that I have ever suffered 
any sorrow; 1 do not know that I have experienced 
what is called repentance; certainly I have not felt 
remorse; but as I had light and intuition, the way 
that led upward and toward God seemed to me un- 
speakably the best way; and [ turned to it, just as a 
traveler, wading ankle-deep in the mud, goes into the 
dry path because he prefers it; or as a traveler on a 
solitary road without objects of interest, knowing 
that there is another road leading through flowers and 
orchards and settlements, takes that road,—when 
men say this, I cannot but recognize the genuineness 
of their experience. We, too, in our lower relations 
of life, know what it is to turn from evil to good, from 
worse to better, on account of the beauty, the agree- 
ableness, of that which is bigh and noble; and a man 
may repent of sin from a sensibility to the beauty of 
virtue and piety. 

Then, a man may turn from evil to good through 
the principle of love. This is a most powerful influ- 
ence. I think there are more men who have been 
converted through their love of father, mother, broth- 
er, sister, husband, wife, faithful friend and neighbor, 
or pastor revered, than from any other cause. There 
are multitudes of persons that, feeling the social and 
loving impulse, bave turped from bad to good largely 
by reason of the drawings of affection. If you con- 
sider the motives which actuate cbildren, you will see 
that it is family love, more than anything else, that 
weans them from their petty animal ways, and gives 
them a larger social development; and you will find 
that, in after life, we frequently forbear things that 
are pleasing to us but disagreeable to our companions 
and friends,—that we restrict ourselves, and cut off 
things offensive,—on account of the attractiveness of 
affection. 

This is the highest form of repentance—a turning 
away from bad to good on account of the Jove which 
we bear to others: in other words, on account of tbat 
imperfect love which belongs to us in our pbysical 
and earthly relations—for we seldom find men who 
have the pure and spiritual impulse of love toward 
God so strong as to act as a dissuasion from evil and 
as a persuasion toward good until they have actually 
been drawn into a divine life. 

Here, then, are these various forms in which repent- 
ance comes; aud here is the doctrine of intensity and 
degree, as well as of the uses, of repentance. 

In passing this in review, let me say, first, that 
repentance may be, as it respects either single actions 
or courses of action, a secondary impulse for some 
special intent or struggle, orit may become a dominant 
influence, acting through long periods, and renewing 
and refreshing itself continually. 

The beginning of the Christian life comes oftentimes 
witha burst of feeling; but Christians are more repent- 
ant at any subsequent stage of their experience than 
they can be at the beginning. A man may turn with 


revulsion from evil; he may be deeply stirred witha. 


sense of his duty; and afterwards he may never have 
such paroxysms and strugglesas he hasat first; never- 





theless, when he first carried his Christian sentiments 
into the refinement of social life he is repentant with 
respect to every tendency toward evil, and he bears 
his repentance with bim to the very end of his days. 

It is supposed that repentance means the beginning 
of a Christian life. It does mean the beginning, but it 
also means theend. The revulsion from evil continues, 
sorrow for transgression also continues, and the fear 
of falling into sin is strong, from the beginning to the 
end of life in a Christian man. 

I may remark, next, that from this great law no one 
ean escape. There is not a man who does not need 
this primary experience, this turning to a higher life 
from the animal life; and there is no man who hasa 
power of reasoning so higb, no man who was born 
with such qualities, with such a balance of all the 
attributes of the soul, and with such impulses, that 
he stands disengaged from the great law of repentance 
of everything that is evil, and of aspiration toward 
all that is good. 

Men think that they are not as the publicans; and 
when they see a man, their neighbor, smite bimself on 
the breast saying, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
they say, “* He ought toask God to be merciful to him.” 
Men often feel that they stand so high, for family 
reasons, by the conventions of society, or by their 
average morality, that they are free from such a sense 
as the vulgar and necessitous have; but experience 
shows us that conceit follows an average virtue. Men 
who are living by a sort of compliance with public 
sentiment are apt to take that to be the whole sum of 
their obligation, and of their possible attainment; and 
it isa pitiful thing to see a man settled down on an 
average morality, just enough to keep him in counte- 
nance with the society in which he lives, and attempt- 
ing to go no further, 

I have planted some vines which are hard to 

transplant; and I have seen them maintain themselves 
for years, and never throw up runners, when they 
should have run all over the house; and they did not 
start until I took the mattock, and started them. So, 
many persons have in them the necessity, the need, of 
growth, of development; but they remain just as 
they were when they were planted, short and stubbed. 
The years come and go, and they neitber grow nor 
augment. They develop nothing. These are the 
most unsatisfactory of men. 
a Men who are very bad know it. Men who are very 
good do not need these coarser motives. Men, how- 
ever, that are between are apt to have that kind of 
content which places them in that category of whom 
it was said, ‘‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him.” A man 
who knows but little, and who thinks he knowsa great 
deal, is the hardest to deal with of all men in the 
world; and it is just along that line of respectability 
and average morality that men are more in danger 
than anywhere else; not because a little morality is 
bad, but because the effect of a little morality is to 
make a man conceited, and to make him feel that he 
needs nothing more. 

Now, respectable sinners, you are in greater danger 
than more dreadful sinners are. You are garnished. 
You have painted yourselves. You havedeluded your- 
selves. You have made yourselves think that what 
you have is sufficient. But nothing is sufficient. A 
man’s soul should be always growing, always leaving 
something evil behind, always reaching up to take 
hold of something tbat is good above him; and there 
is no man that lives (they know it best that are living 
noblest) who does not need, from day to day, to have 
this impulse away from evil and toward good. It is 
the substance of true repentance. And when you rise 
above this lower form of reasoning, and accept the 
rule of God, which be lays upon all men, and from 
which none of you can escape, as perbaps the heathen 
might attempt to do, say, ‘This law was never made 
known to me;”’ when that royal law which encircles 
the universe and girds every saint and every angel, 
which is of God, and which binds God bimself likewise 
—the law of love, which carries with it truth and 
equity and purity—wben that law is laid upon a man, 
and he measures bimself by it, there is no being on 
earth but must lay bis band on his mouth, and his 
mouth in the dust, and say, Unclean! unclean! God 
be merciful to me a sinner. 

You may think that you are living as well as the 
eburch lives; and the church may live in such a way 
as that both you and they will be damned. You may 
think that you are living as well as society requires; 
and society may not require half of your duty. It 
never does. A man ought to be ashamed who is no 
better than the law requires bim to be. A man ought 
to be ashamed who has no standard higher than pub- 
lic sentiment. Every man should demand of himself 
far more than has ever been embodied in law and 
sentiment. 

But consider what it is that God requires of you. 
““My son, give me thy beart’’—thy heart that carries 
with it the reason, the imagination, the loving disposi- 
tion, and the conduct of life. When that law is laid 
upon you, and you search yourself to know whether 
you are in obedience to it, whether you have been 
continuously obedient to it, as a fixed habit of your 
nature, whether you are growing into a higher and 
clearer conception of it, whether every year you are 
conscious of ripening under the light of this celestial 
truth, whether to do the will of God is becoming your 
meat and drink, it isaserious matter. This is a con- 
sideration which every one should bring home to him- 
self; and it is a consideration which, being brought 
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home toa man, can lead to but one conclusion, if he is 
an bonest and intelligent man—namely: Weall come 
short of duty; we are all under condemnation; weare 
all to be suppliants of divine faver. 

Let no man excuse himself, then, saying, ‘Sinners of 
deep dye, persons guilty of crimes and vices, ought to 
be called to repent, but what lack I that 1 should be 
called to repent?’ Old man of forty, or fifty, or sixty 
years of persistent Christian life, I need not tell you 
that from day to day you need torepent. You know 
it. Mothers in Israel, that with long travel and ex- 
perience have had the Kingdom of God within you, 
I need not say to you that every hour you veed to re- 
pent, in order that you may escape from lower to 
higher things. You knowittull well. You who are 
bearing the burden and beat of the day, aud are striv- 
ing tocarry this wonderful instrument, the soul, and 
wean it from seltisbuess and pride and make it bar- 
mouious, and adjust it to the music of the heavenly 
spbere, you know the difficulty there is in it; and you 
know that the higher you ascend, the more you strive, 
the more exquisite is your seuse of deficiency, the 
more intense is your desire to rise above the flesh; and 
I need not tell you that you ueed to repent. 

O ye tbat are rich in Christian culture, children of 
Israel, children of godly pareots, childrea of moral 
lives, iisten to whut was told to them of old who were 
like you. When Joho saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sudducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, *O 
generation of vipers! who hath warned you to fice 
from the wrath tovome? Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance; and think not to say within 
yourselves, We bave Abrabam to our fatber; for I 
say upto you that God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham.”’ Not because you bave 
been baptized, not because you have been registered 
in confirmation, pot because of tbe prayers and the 
example aud the influence of your parents, not because 
of anything that is within you and around you, are 
you to be crowned in hope, but because you bave a 
living sensibility to things good and bad, and because 
with ail your beart you have turned away from the 
bad to lay hold upon the good. May God grant that 
to each and to every one of us there may be this 
continuous fear of evil—not of the punishment of evil; 
aud this coutinuous sense of the beauty and intrinsic 
excellence of piety and of virtue, not of the remuner- 
ations thereof. 

May God give us that cleansing by which we shall 
rebound from whatever is wrong, and be drawn 
toward the good through our understanding and our 
seusibility to whatever is right, and so, steadily press- 
ing with our feet away from evil, may we climb until 
we stand in Zion and before God. 








EBB AND FLOW, 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


OW easily He turns the tides! 
Just now the yellow beach was dry, 

Just now the gaunt rocks all were bare, 

The sun beat hot, and thirstily 
Bach sea-weed waved its long brown hair 

And bent and languished as in pain; 
Then, in a flashing moment's space, 

The white foam-feet which spurned the sand 
Paused in their joyous outward race, 

Wheeled, wavered, turned them to the land, 
And, a swift legionary band, 

Poured op the waiting shores again. 


How easily He turns the tides! 
The fuliness of my yesterday 
Has vanished like a rapid dream, 
And pitiless and far away 
The cool, refreshing waters gleam; 
Grim rocks of dread and doubt and pain 
Rear their dark fronts where once was sea; 
But I can smile and wait for Him 
Who turns the tides so easily, 
Fills the spent rock-pool to its brim, 
And up from the horizon dim 
Leads His bright mor: ing waves again. 








Summer Boarders. 





By Rose Terry Cooke. 





CHAPTER VI. 
O the summer went on its way, with all its 
pomp of verdure, flowers, bird-songs and 
redundant life; and in this country farm- 
house the lords of creation deported them- 
selves also after their kind; but in the middle 
of August a new element arrived—an artist— 
not in daguerreotypes, stenciling or ladders, but 
a “‘real live artist,” as little Milly phrased it to 
Mr. Parker soon after the brief letter asking if he 
could have a room arrived at Blackwater and had 
been affirmatively answered. It happened to be 
a rainy Sunday, and Milly was the only person in 
the family who had the courage to face the suin- 
mer tempest, so she and Mr. Parker had driven 
off in the old chaise, which still held together 

sufficiently for such emergencies. 
“A real live artist !’ echoed Mr. Parker, with a 
smile. ‘Miss Milly, you must have learned a 


Milly turned her clear dark eyes on the minis- 
ter with the wide simplicity of a child. 

**Havel?” said she. ‘I didn’t knew it.” 

‘* Perbaps not,” laughed Mr. Parker. ‘I think 
you have learned patience, for one thing. I have 
been very @lad to see that you possessed your 
soul in peace through all the annoyances you 
must have had.” 

*‘Oh, they were only little things,’ 
Milly. 

‘But it is little things that we live by, Miss 
Milly. We do not have great trials, and sharp 
agonies, and heroic works to do every day. It is 
very small strokes that make the diamond shine.” 

‘*I don’t believe I have wuch patience,” the 
girl answered. ‘The little things sting, to be 
sure; but then I think straight away about some- 
thing else.” 

Her eye was so clear and true, the color in her 
cheek so steadfast, that Mr. Parker, anxious as 
he was to know the refuge Milly sought from ber 
daily frets, forbore to ask even a leading question 
and so disturb her childlike, simple unconscious- 
ness, for he was a man who 

**Loved the wood-rose and left it on its etalk.” 


, 


answered 


But because Milly was childlike she went on 
without asking : 

‘*T think sometimes it is like when I went to 
Rutland once with father. I was a little girl and 
got tired. The roads were rough and the horse 
was old, and I was awfully tired, just ready to 
ery; but father didn't scold me a bit; he just 
talked to me about the mountains, and made me 
see how blue they were and how high, and then 
how they grew greener as we came near, and 
what beautiful trees lived on them, and I quite 
forgot the tired part, I was so interested ; and 
now when I geta liitle bit worried I stop a min- 
ute in my thoughts and remember about God 
and heaven and such things, and they are so 
great and beautiful 1 don’t remember the worries 
any more.” 

Mr. Parker was almost awed. He had held 
many a long talk with Miss Choate on lofty relig- 
ious ideas; he had read much theology ; he had 
preached many good sermons; but here was a real 
living religion that day by day had companied 
with him unawares; a life that was literally hid 
with Christ in God, so hid that even his pastoral 
eyes had not discerned it. He knew Milly was a 
member of his church; he knew she was a good 
patient little girl, and as long as he conducted 
family prayers and preached to her Sundays he 
had not felt called upon to interfere with her 
spiritual life, or even to talk about it. He was a 
bright, healthy, earnest young fellow, with the 
vigorous aspiring mind so common in New Eng- 
land—so commonly morbid, too, but no morbid 
gloom touched him; he was inspired with a 
wholesome curiosity to peep and peer into every- 
thing ; he believed devoutly in religion and in the 
ordinary theology of his time, but he wanted to 
investigate his faith and know all about it: there 
was one text he had never paused to think of: 
‘‘If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine ;” one commentary he had neverread : 
the illustration of text by practice, the ‘living 
epistle” of a simple, direct Christian life. 

Al) he said to Milly, touched as he was, trans- 
figured as she became in his eyes, was, 

** That is the true patience, I suppose ; you know 
that the ‘crowd of witnesses’ ‘endured as seeing 
him who is invisible,’” and then he stupped. 

If Milly had only known it she had preached a 
great and mighty sermon out of her bave’s mouth 
that morning, and her audience of one was apply- 
ing it to bis heart with deep humility. But she 
was too unconscious even to be troubled at her 
unusual frankness with the minister, so she, 100, 
held her peace, watching the green edges of the 
road full of beauties to her loving eye; beds of 
green moss with tiny garnet forests rising from 
their mimic turf, or mats of delicate lichen on the 
grey rocks; trailing blackberry vines, thickets of 
sweet fern that perfumed the still summer air, 
and here and there a vivid tire-lily holding its 
stately cup of flame right upward to the ardent 
sun as if to have it filled with splendor and 
overflowed with light. It was quite forgotten 
by both parties that they had begun to talk 
about the ‘real live artist,” but for all that 
on the Monday be came, with all his parapherna- 
lia ; his dusty velvet coat, his blonde moustache, 
his mid-parted hair and keen eye carrying out the 
conventional idea of his profession entirely. But 
why did Miss Octavia, over-heaped with tangles 
of vine and fern from which she was fabricating a 
wreath for Katy Adams, blush in so mortal and 
common-place a manner when she beheld this ap- 





good deal this summer from our city boarders.” 








parition ? and why did he, staggering under the ‘ 





weight of easel, sketch-book and white umbrella, 
following at the heels of the stage-driver who 
tugged at his trunk, strike a picturesque attitude 
at once, and exclaim in a stage-whisper, ‘‘ Oc- 
tavia”? 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


N ISS Choate was both a wise and a worldly- 
a wise young woman in a certain way ; but 
after all she was a girl, and she had a mother, and 
the maternal instinct is sometimes too much for 
the smartest of girls. Now, Mrs. Choate had kept 
one eye upon Octavia and this good-looking 
young artist of whom she took lessons, and seeing 
distinctly that Mr. Powell was quite ready to 
teach the young lady something more than draw- 
ing, she had gently planned a little different pro- 
gramme for both, and silently carried it out: the 
family physician found out that Octavia was over- 
doing, that she needed mountain air; Mr. Powell 
happened to be called to some artists’ reunion in 
New York ; Miss Choate’s aunt trom Connecticut 
came to Boston and begged fora visit from her 
favorite niece, and in June the unconscious girl 
received a letter from dear mamma to say that by 
Dr. Lewis’s advice she had engaged board for her 
in Black water, and Bostou was so warm (singular- 
ly enough !) that they were about to close the 
house in town and go to the sea-side, so that it 
was not best for ber to come home, as whatever 
she wanted could be sent to Vermont to meet her 
there. 

Dreawy Octavia had by this time half forgotten 
the incipient lover, and obeyed mamma dutifully, 
but Mr. Powell by no means gave up his hopes ; 
he derected the discreet maneuvers of Mrs. 
Choate, found out for himself the young lady’s 
destination, and in due time, as we have seen, 
appeared before her. Here was a very different 
wan from Mr: Parker. Handsome, accomplished, 
brilliant, with all that air of society that a girl 
like Octavia admires, after ail, beyond any virtue; 
moreover, a lover who had: followed her so far. 
Vanity for a while got the upper hand of feeling, 
and Mr. Parker fell into the background of Octa- 
via’s imagination ; but be was not a man to set 
aside easily; his real goodness, strengtb, and 
truth bad a certain dynamic force of their own; 
if the artist was a man to admire, the winister 
was one to trust and respect; and then he bad 
never showed Miss Choate any unusual attention 
—a fact which piqued her not alittle. With the 
acuteness of his kind Mr. Powell perceived all 
this, and before he had been in the house three 
days he blossomed into fervent admiration for little 
Milly. Miss Choate became the confidante of his 
opinion ; to her he raved about the wild-rose face, 
the tender gloom of those dark eyes, the clinging 
coiling dusk of her hair, the simple sweetness of 
her pure face, the unconscious grace of her figure 
—all these were dinnued into the young lady’s ears 
to her great pique and surprise. Poor Octavia! 
her own skin was rough and sallow; her hair a 
lifeless blonde, thick and soft to be sure, and 
knotted classieally at the back of a really beauti- 
ful Greek head; but her eyes!—her eyes were 
green ; there was no denying it, and the Spanish 
passion for ‘‘soft emerald eyes” is not yet im- 
ported to America; and if her teeth were white, 
the wide full lips that disclosed them were neither 
shapely nor crimson. Poor girl! the acute pang 
of a young woman who is torn with unavailing 
vanity renther soul. She strove to conceal ir, but 
interest has sharp eyes, and Mr. Powell read her 
face with perfect ease. Mr. Parker was favored 
with some of her thoughts by a‘’shorter method. 

‘*Mr. Powell admires our little waiter-girl im- 
mensely,” she drawled one day to the minister as 
they sat on the doorsteps and saw Milly coming 
up the road with her milk pitcher, and the artist 
watching her unconscious figure from a rock 
where he sat ostensibly sketching the mountain. 
Mr. Parker smiled. 

** Does he ?” 

‘* Yes indeed ; he quite raves about her! 
rather a nice little thing.” 

“She is something better than that. Miss 
Choate,” gravely answered the minister. ‘ Milly 
is a genuine childlike Christian. She is pretty, 
no doubt, but the soul in her face is so pure and 
sweet that I forget the tint and shaping it shines 
through.” 

A sharp pang struck Miss Choate; she had 
never known Mr. Parker so much in earnest. 
Would it have dulled that pang had she known 
that the good wan had told one of the lies good 
people do sometimes tell, though altogether igno- 
rant of their own transgressions? If ne cared for 
nothing but Milly’s soul, why did not he seek 
oftener the sweet society of Miss Dorcas Carpen- 
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ter, aged eighty, an infirm tajloress down in the 
village? She was quite as good a Christian as 
Milly, and had far more experience of life and re- 
ligion. But dear me! are we always to dig down 
to the primary strata of truth? There was once 
a man who would tear open the veil of Isis ; and 
we all know what became of him ! 

In the silence of her sleepless chamber that 
nigut Miss Choate looked things in the face. With 
all her conceit and affectation she had a vast 
amount of what we Yankees call ‘‘grit” in her 
character ; pride, courage, resolution—it is all of 
these, and a certain facility in using them to 
good purpose. She was not a wasby, sentimental 
girl, nor yet a flirt. She saw what the young 
minister himself did not see—thbat he was tangled 
in the delicate meshes of a net she never threw, 
whose draw-lines she did not hold; she rather 
despised him for stooping to a ‘‘servant-girl,” 
knowing all the time that Milly’s service was but 
that of a child at home, but finding a certain sol- 
ace to her own hurt pride in tne phrase. 

Her artist-lover discerned the very next morning 
that a new “‘sphere” bad been entered by Octa- 
via, and adapted himself accordingly. He became 
devoted and agreeable beyond expectation; he 
delicately drew out all her best points ; he amused 
her with keen appreciation of the variety of char- 
acter about them; he beguiled Miss Van Wyck 
into her wildest silliness, and treated the poo 
Colonel much as the frequenters of menagerier 
treat the bears in order to hear them growl. Miss 
Sylvia was fired with hopes of converting bim to 
the very pinnacle of High Churchism, and the 
Colopel pronounced him an ou'rageous puppy ; 
Hannah called him a ‘**jackanapes” openly, care- 
less of open windows; and the widow King 
sniffed audiblyat the *‘iness” his room was kept 
in between cigars, newspapers, and ** maierials,” 
all of which strewed every available nook ana 
corner. But Octavia discovered that he too ap- 
precia ed “soul,” no matter in what outward 
guise it dwelt ; that Milly was only an artistic de- 
light to his eyes, a creature whose wild-flower as- 
pect would be transient as any other spring 
beauty ; while her own graces were time-defying 
—and so forth and so on to the end of the old, 
old chapier, which is yet forever new to its read- 
ers. 

But in the midst of all this, as the last heats of 
August melted into nominal September, botte: 
still than the summer that professed to have gone 
by, came a new visitant, the insidious horror of 
typhoid fever. Mrs. King was seized with it 
severely, and the frightened boarders ‘ folded 
their tents like the Arabs,” but by no means 
‘** silently stole away.” 

Miss Van Wyck packed night and day in an ac- 
cess of selfish terror, and between fear and fatigue 
got no further than Bellows Fall when she, too, 
sickened and lay for weeks in the lofty caravan- 
serai where strangers are there entertained ; a 
lonely, loveless, sick old woman, selfish as ever, a 
nuisance to the well-paid nurse and kindly doctor 
both. But such people always get well! Good- 
by to Sylvia! long may she live to quarrel with 
her kind and affix additional stigma to the term 
‘*old maid.” 

The Colonel and Mrs. Bunn took up their line 
of march with equal promptness, though the 
gentle little lady plead hard to stay and help the 
stricken family. The Colonel would not hear of 
such nonsense. He stormed and scolded till the 
last trunk was strapped and out of doors, and his 
retreating growls were only drowned by the roll 
of the stage-coach wheels and the increasing dis- 
tance. 

“The old Hew-gag!” exclaimed Hannah, as 
with arms akimbo she watched her enemy in full 
retreat. ‘‘He no need to be afraid of fever! 
He’s a match any day for small-puox, neurology 
and jumpin’ toothache. There won't nothin’ never 
git hold o’ him but the very Old Boy himself, 
and hell have a tough tiwe on't.” 

With which brief eulogy we dismiss the Colonel. 
Alas ! not so easily can afflicted society eliminate 
his kind. Mr. Powell considered it bis duty to ab- 
stract Miss Choate from this scene of disaster at 
once ; he packed ber collection of *‘ trumpery,” as 
the irrepressible Hannah styled it, with his own 
deft hands, so that green things and dry things, 
stones, sticks, and live stock went safely to their 
destination ; and then he considered it to be fur- 
ther his duty to escort the young lady herself, 
genuinely terrified asshe was lest she should share 
in any contagion, tv her home. On the way he 
“improved his privileges,” in Black water parlance, 
to such good purpose that poor Mrs. Choate was 
stunned to find her well-laid schemes all brought 
to naught, all that was left her being to mwakea 





virtue of necessity and accept Mr. Powell as a 
son-in-law. Miss Adams and her dying niece 
stayed. Katy was too near her own end to fear, 
and her aunt was a woman of that type which 
bas no cowardice before sorrow or sickness ; she 
stood by little Milly like a rock, and her strengih 
was all needed. Mrs. King was very ill, constantly 
delirious ; she showed now what had been the 
wear of her summer, not only on her bodily vigor 
but on her feeble and despondent mind. She 
raved all the time about her boarders; terror 
possessed her lest they should not be suited. She 
plead with Miss Van Wyck to be patient and she 
would try to suit her; she implored the Colonel 
nut to scold so dreadfully, and with wringing 
hands and pitiful dry sobs declared her desire to 
please if it were possible. 

‘*] wish to goodness he was here!” exclaimed 
Hannah. “I'd make him listen to that poor cre- 
tur, ef I had to hold him by the scruff o’ bis neck ! 
To think of a man with an immortal soul, settin’ 
up to be a church-member too, growlin® from day 

ill dark tike a wild tiger about his vittles! He 

didn’t care if we worried our lives out to cram his 
stomach. °T wa‘n’t nuthin’ to him, ’t wa'n’t spend- 
in’ Ais money! nor griudin’ Ais bones! If any- 
body gin’ him a good shake you could hear his 
soul rattle, I know, it’s so everlastin’ little and 
mean. I hope to goodness he'll get his match in 
this world somehow. I Know he will in Vother; 
but I'd amazin’ like to see it myself.” 

Joseph was sent for, of course, and came in a 
~tate of grim surprise at the condition of things. 
His mother had not told him of her purpose, or 
yet of ber loss. Poor woman! her grief and her 
efforts bad been alike needless, for Joseph, like a 
provident youtb, and one somewhat disdainfui ot 
the ways of women about business, had, it seemed, 
caken out an insurance policy ou the farm build- 
ings himself, and kept it paid up, anticipating 
some such blunder from his mother. 

‘* It does seem strange,” said Milly to Mr. Parker 
—who alsu staid by his friends (%)in their trouble. 
**Here poor mo:her has had all this work and 
worry for nothing.” 

‘‘Are you sure of that, Milly ?” he said, softly, 
for she had stolen out of dvors to the bench under 
a great white ash which stood in the corver of the 
yard, to get a little air while her mather was inp 
Hannah’s care, and either the twilight silence or 
something else moved the minister to speak softly. 
‘*T don’t think it was fur nothing, Milly,” he went 
on. ‘I never should have known how sweet and 
good you were, or how much I Joved you, if all 
these things had not brought you out, troubles 
and all.” 

She turned a face toward him roseate as the 
light clouds that floated above that dark mountain 
peak, purpureal feathers from the folding wings 
of day. Milly was not a philosopher, nor yet a 
cynic; she did not smile at the sublime egotism 
of this lover, who saw in the whole summer's 
drama of anxiety, passion, pain, labor—perhaps 
death—only a provident ministration of human 
affairs to bis own protit and pleasure. No. Milly 
was only a dear, tried little girl, and all she said 
was, 

“Ob!” a naive exclamation which the minister 
smothered in the orihodox way, and in ten min- 
utes all the child found courage to say was, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.” 

Is it necessary to repeat the question which she 
answered ? 

Mrs. King did not die ; she was long of getting 
well, but tender nursing brought her back from 
the gates of death. 

Katy Adams faded away before her hostess re- 
covered, and the heart-sick aunt carried her 
broken chrysalis home to the family grave. 
Blackwater knew her no more, she could never 
revisit a place so haunted by the fair saintly face 
that had been her life's one love and hope. 

But neither did any of our brief acquaintance 
return there; for the widow King, ‘‘She vowed 
a vow, and kept it true,” that no stress of pov- 
erty should ever drive her to undergo again the 
work and worry of that past three months. 
There would be no need of it either, for when 
Thanksgiving vame Milly and the minister would 
settle down in the old house tugether, and Mrs. 
King’s prophetic soul already groaned over the 
probable and proverbial ‘‘ minister’s blessings” 
that would need in due time all those rooms, and 
all her spare moments, too. As for Hannah, never 
troubled with blowing an uncertain sound on 
her trumpet, she openly declared at *‘ kirk and 
market,” 

‘* Well ! I may be as poor as Job's turkey before 
Idie. I presume lhkely I shall be. But I tell you 
I'll take to soap-b’ilin’, or tin peddlin’, or sortin’ 





paper-rags, or even to raisin’ pigs afore I'll keep 
summer boarders.” 
Is there not more than one poor worn-out soul 
who longs to say ** Amen” to Hannah ? 
For this is the lion’s picture. (See Esop !) 
(THE END.] 
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FONTANA AMOROSA. 
By SARAH D. CLARK. 


( UTLQSTING all the ruin of its time, 

Plundered by Frank and sacked by Ceesar’s might, 
Fontana kept its youth and dewy prime, 
Its only changes those of day and night. 


Poets and sages pressed its hallowed sward 
And bade its blossoms keep eternal bloom— 
Breast-high the vintage tide its harvest poured 
By slumbering olives reared in Tuscan gloom. 


Beyond their clustering branches’ dusky shade 
A grove of beech trees dark as twilight grew ; 

Deep in its heart a sculptured fountain played 
And flaming orioles to its waters flew ; 


And they who wander in its paths «fface 
All mortal care in that deep solitude. 

The soul of great Lucretius filis the place, 
Sublimely sad, as is the shadowy wood. 


For from the poet's soul serene and deep 

Flows the full song, and wind and wave respond: 
There calms refresh, and thoughts their verdure keep, 
Entranced, and hallowed from the world beyond. 


And fresh and green the turf grows ever fair, 
While clear as Solway streams the waters flow, 
And echo s float through all the dreamy air 
Of Tuscan m, lodies, subdued and low. 





THE CHILD OF THE PERIOD. 
By Mattie E. HoLpen. 


WORD about the babies. Dainty bits of 
F a bewilderment. As well attempt to plait a 
strand of sunbeams as enumerate their changeful 
moods and graces. 

Look at your solemn pink-toes yonder! Will 
all your wisdom ever pierce the riddle of his 
thoughts, as he nods and blinks his days away ? 

Question him why he smiles, why he cries, why 
he capers, and why he frowns, will he answer ? 
He sleeps in your bosom; are the angels more 
rewote from your understanding ? His soft hands 
flutter over your face; you press him close with 
wordless thrill of love; he watches you wonder- 
ingly with his dewy eyes, as irresponsive as the 
kitten yonder on the rug. He is warped with 
pain, and pierced with pins, and for many 
months cares liitle whether it be Bridget or his 
mother who attends to his myriad wants. He is 
a young monarch, a remorseless despot in swad- 
dling bands, who rules the household with a 
snowflake hand, and reduces the boludest to abject 
obedience with his cry. Does he not dwell in a 
magic realm half way between this earth and 
paradise ? His dainty foot is lingering vet among 
the lilies that circle the fountain of life; he is 
slow to understand the dull harmonies of this 
prosaic world ; the hush of angel lullabies yet lin- 
gers on his ear. To the sensitive perception of his 
baby souleven the crouning of low-voiced mother- 
love is discordant or unheeded, while the echoes 
of wonderland, from which so late he strayed, are 
sounding in his dreams. The world to him is but 
a cradle to dream in, while strange, vast shapes 
move restlessly about, dabbing him with cruel 
pins, or torturing him with reckless jouncings. 
No wonder that he deplores the change, and lifts 
his waking voice in ceaseless lameniation. By 
and by the memories fade, dreaming lapses into 
forgetfulness; your world becomes his world ; 
your ways his ways; he is no longer a stranger to 
his mother’s heart, a homesick waif on unknown 
seas. 

Behold his three year old sister Tot stealing 
sugar from the closet! Isshe ever still? Is there 
an huur of the day that she does not glimmer and 
glint, prance and prink, chatter and vex? Would 
loaded guns turn her from seeking forbidden 
ways’? Your punishwents are episodes forgotten 
while they pass ; she knows too well that gravity 
nor rebuke can stand the siege of her winsome 
eyes. The shadow of a monarch’s crown is soft- 
ened in her flossy hair—she knows her power and 
uses it. You are firm to resist many things, but 
not her coaxing; are valiant to crush imposture 
wherever you find it outside her dimpled self. 
Embryo belie! Incipient woman! She is to 
your life what too much pepper is to your soup— 
a thousand times a day she is tormenting, but 
would you lose her? Ask yourself that question, 
tired mother, when little Tot is taxing your pa- 
tience witb her elfin ways, and IL think the 
thought it brings will help you bear your “‘ trouble- 
some comfort” with serener strength. Bewitching 
and lovable as the little ones are to-day, do we 
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find them so afew years hence ? Even the spright- 
ly Tupper would fail, I think, to find the six year 
old children of the present day well-springs of 
pleasure. 

Constant repetition of children’s pert sayings, 
notice of their beauty, the placing thein in ever- 
lasting positions to show off, spoils them as irre- 
inediably as thunder spoils milk. As much as we 
may deplore the sight of a tame child, disciplined 
out of all sparkle, is the forward little, chit who 
attends late parties, talks wisely of fashions, and 
is rude to ber elders a pleasanter sight? The 
ways of half the children we meet are more irri- 
tant to good feeling than mustard to raw flesh. 

I visiied lately a young mother of four bouncing 
boys. The endless roaring, the constant conten- 
tion, the frightful confusion in that home would 
bave tortured a Bedlamite. Meal-time was passed 
in a rain of bread-balls and the interchange of 


howls. Bed-time was an era of thunder. Early 
morning was a ecannonade of scufflings. At last 
1 ventured to mildly insinuate reform. 

‘Not for the world,” said the parents. ‘Our 


children are impulsive and healthy. They shall 
never be governed. We take them regularly to 
chureh, and see that they say their prayers ; they 
will turn cut all right.” 

Perhaps they will, but should not the love we 
bear our children teach us the folly of allowing 
them to be nuisances and roysterers, because God 
in his love ay bring them with maturer years to 
see the folly of their ways? I own a garden, so 
does my neighbur. In the spring we go forth to 
weed our beds. He stands with biting shears and 
watchful eyes, and whenever adainty green peeps 
sunwaid he snips it off. ‘ [ will run no danger of 
weeds,” ‘* better no roses than one net- 
tle.” In my turn I allow ali to come up together, 
weeds and blossoms, fearful [ way destroy a pre- 
cious flower if I attempt to rid the ground of 
ehoking tares. In blossoming time he stands dis- 
eonsolate before his barren earth heaps, while | 
mourn knee-deep in tangled disorder, Ah, we have 
both erred ; the result is but the fault of wisdom 
gone astray. 

It takes a Heaven-taught eye to discern the 
iily from the neitle when both are nascent in the 
kindly soil. Plant well, weed lovingly and with 
yearning prayer, and be not discouraged if your 
grounds see prolific of bramble. There is more 
hope of land o’er run with tropical vegetation 
than that which lies on stony hillsides ; and the 
child, faulty, troublesome, full of madeap ways, 
will wake anobler man, perbaps, if you weed early, 
than your quiet humdrum little chap that gives 
no trouble. 


says he; 





THOUGHTS ABOUT PRAYER. 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


. E prayers answered ? You and I, my friend, 
who have gone again and again, in hours of 
extremity, and poured out our souls before Him 
who listens to prayer, reply, Yes. We have no 
hesitation to arrest our affirmative, or to lessen 
its emphasis. Out of an experience of blessing, 
we bring testimony which fully satisfies ourselves. 

But there are among our acquaintances intelli- 
gent people, truthful and fair-minded, and not 
lacking in social charm, who are silent when we 
speak, or who openly state their disbelief. They 
think we are the victims of our own blind eredul- 
ity, that what we recognize as answers are not 
really answers, but events which would in due 
course have come to pass, without our effort or 
petition, and that we are somehow under a mental 
hallucination. Perhaps they state their thought 
as a lady did in my hearing not long ago, and it is 
something like this: ‘‘ lt matters nothing whether 
you pray or whether you refrain from praying. 
Your life is all made out and marked for you by a 
plan. You are helpless. You cannot turn away 
a single disaster, nor win a single good, though 
you pray your life long.” 

It must be a dreary feeling which takes pos- 


session of a soul when it adopts so dark a 
ereed. Here we are, brought into our places 
in the world by no volition or consent of 


ours, and brought here to prepare for immor- 
tality. If in all the universe there is no one 
strouger than we, who cares for us, and cares 
for us as individuals, then we are lonely and 
orphaned indeed. Thanks be to God that the 
very thing in us which cries out to him, which 
makes us pray in all great crises whether we will 
or not, which bears us down with all our weight 
upon the Infinite, is the unanswerable argument 
for the worth of prayer. Are prayers not heard ? 
Why, how often in the very moment of asking, 
while still the words or the unspoken thoughts 





are trembling on the Jips, there comes to the heart 
the sweetness and ealm of a diviner life, the 
breath of Heaven over the fever and distraction 
of the world! That prayers are not invariably 
literally answered is true. My baby or yours 
might ery for the beautiful vase on the mantel 
and we would not give it to his little imploring 
hands, not because the child was less precious 
than the vase but because he was not ready to 
enjoy it yet. And its beauty was a treasure to 
be kept for him, not given him to mar. Or, he 
might plead for the food or the drink which 
would be hurttul, and love, inexorable in its ten- 
derness, would deny it, not that denial was pleas- 
ant, but that yielding would be wretchedness. 
with us. fe keeps or takes our 
lovely things out of our reach, but in his care, for 
by and by. He gives us sometimes not what we 
but what we need. And yet, many and 
many a time when we are in earnest our special 
prayers are specially and wonderfully auswered. 

When we are in earnest. For oh! how feeble, 
how languid, bow half-hearted are too many of 
our prayers. Werush into God’s presence as we 
would be ashamed to appear before any friend 
whom we respected on thé earth. We snatch a 
moment before a busy day begins, and hurry 
through a prescribed formula lest, omitting it, 
we shall be uncomfortably pricked by conscience, 
We kneel at night when body, soul and spirit 
are worn to the very lowest point of exhaustion, 
and we say our prayers. Saying prayers is one 
thing, praying is another. The genuine, honest, 
earnest, devotional prayer of a human _ being, 
thoroughly aroused, and reaching forth through 
all of him that is immortal towards communion 
with the powers that are invisible, is not a mere 
repetition of memorized phrases, It is a passion 
of desire, an agony of entreaty, a wrestling with 
the angels and with the Lord himself. So have 
prayed in every age the martyrs and the saivts. 
So have prayed prophets and priesis. So mothers 
have pleaded for sons, and men and women for 
the dying, and absent friends for those they loved 
at home, and hungry hearts for the manna of 
earthly love. So have lost but repentant men 
eried for the Shepherd to come and find them in 
the cesert. So prayed the sinless Saviour when 
the awful pressure of the world’s sin laid its 
horror upon bim in Gethsemane. We talk of our 
prayers, and we forget that we have seldom 
prayed. We hurry and toil and fret and are over 
borne by our daily burdens, when we might be 
ted with bread from above if we had time to ask 
for it. 

I wonder if we are not too preoccupied with the 
things of this world to be able to reeognize our 
Father's gifts when they do come. There must be 
some spiritual insight, or much that is glorious 
and good may pass us by and we never the wiser. 
I wonder whether or not we do not too much 
make of our prayers a mere catalogue of wants, 
and a mere abject confession of our own sins. We 
must be humble and penitent, but as a father 
would not rejoice ina child who came, morning, 
noon, and night, with a long enumeration of the 
reasons why he was ashamed and sorry and half 
afraid, so there is nothing in God’s revelation of 
himself to make us think that he likes us the bet- 
ter for our obsequiousuess. Rather in prayer let 
our aim be to look away from ourselves, and to 
grow absorbed in the contemplation of God. 
There is need for more rapture in our prayers, for 
more of the emotion that kindles and burns in a 
flame, carrying our aspirations upward as on 
wings of ethereal whiteness. 

The trouble with general expressions of peni- 
tence is that they mean little to ourselves. Tak- 
ing as models for our devotional hours.the lofty 
and sublime Psalmody of the Bible, we do not 
find among those of the psalms which are chiefly 
prayers the looseness and vagueness of phrase 
with which weconfess our sins. On the contrary, 
when David has transgressed he descends into a 
real vale of shadows. He puts on sackeloth and 
ashes, and inno measured terms bemoans his own 
iniquity, and begs to be restored to peace. But 
he is not forever in this mood. When he feels 
himself taken into God’s favor he is not afraid to 
say of the Lord, ‘‘ He brought me forth into a 
large place. He delivered me because he delight- 
edin me.” Most intense and fervent are his ex- 
pressions of exaltation into the immediate pres- 
ence ot God. Take, for instance, the eighteenth 
psalm. It is not a chant of praise only, it is a 
grand lyric of hope and gratitude and faith, and 
still while it wakens every chord of our natures 
in responsive sympathy itis full of the language 
of prayer. 

Alas! our grief it is that ‘the world is too 


God does so 


desire, 





much with us; late and soon, getting and spend- 
ing, we lay waste our powers.” We need oftener 
than we seek the composure and the renovation 
which come by being alone with God. Our souls 
grow strong as we dwell apart with Him. They 
dwindle and are dwarfed when we seek no re- 
freshment at His hand. 





ASPIRATION. 
By E. J. Loomis. 


( YALLING from the mystic distance, 
Voices low and sweet I hear: 
Night and day with strange persistence 

Call these voices soft and clear. 


Call from hill and shadowy dingle, 
From the river and the sea; 

With all sounds the voices mingle, 
Always do they plead with me. 


In the mart’s discordane noises, 
Through the strife and din of gain, 

Sing these sweet mysterious voices, 
Sing their pure, unworldly strain. 


When I hear them low and sweetly 
Pierce the world’s tumultuous din, 
Other sounds I lose completely, 
And my life seems poor and thin. 


Then my soul is strongly lifted 
Far above earth's petty jars, 

By some sweeping current drifted 
With the current of the stars. 


O my voices! come still nearer, 
Take me from the world apart, 

Sing to me your songs yet clearer, 
Make your home within my heart. 





LUDWIG OF BONN. 
By M. B. W. : 


ONG ago, in the quaint Rhenish city of Bonn, 
tJ the bells rang out for a wedding which 
caused a great chattering among the gossips, 
gathered for their morning talk in the market- 
place. For the tenor singer in tbe Electoral 
chapel at Bonn was to marry the daughter of the 
head cook in the castle of Ehrenbreitstein. It 
yas thought to be a great match for the girl, 
though the tenor’s*grandfather was only a gar- 
dener, as his name, taken from two German 
words, beet (root), and hof (garden), would signify. 
The young couple seemed very happy in spite of 
the gossips, and the years rolled pleasantly by 
until in 1770 a baby boy came to the old house in 
the Bonngasse where they lived. 

Ludwig they christened him, and carefully they 
cherished him. He had a quiet boyhood, for 
there was little to amuse him in his quaint home 
besides the c/avrier, or piano, on which his father 
played. Before this Ludwig would often stand, 
finding out chords and melodies with his wee 
fingers. When about four years old he teased his 
father to give him lessons. Half in fun he con- 
sented, and Ludwig worked away faithfully, en- 
joying it, for he worked from love. 

Meantime, the father was growing reckless. 
Something stronger than lager was now his favor- 
ite drink, and barsh words, even blows, were 
sometimes the lot of his wife and little Ludwig. 
The evil spirit of drink took possession of the 
man. 

‘**You little rascal!” he would say to bis boy, 
‘*T shall not teach you lessons for nothing ; 
hasten to learn.” ‘*For why,” he thought, can I 
not make him bring in woney by his playing ? 
Mozart was a prodigy at five: ll make one of 
Ludwig.” 

But the father did not know enough about 
music to teach the future phenomenon, so he 
handed him over to a friend who was lodging in 
the house. No easier times had the boy then. 
The friend and his father were kindred spirits. 
Long and late they haunted the taverns of Bonn, 
and when midnight hours brought them home it 

yas to drag shivering sleepy Ludwig from his bed 
to keep him at the piano till daybreak. 

Think of it, you thousand music students who 
groan over two bours’ practice a day. 

Ludwig now loathed the practice, yet his father 
was inexorable, and though his mother consoled 
him she dared not interfere. Being a good boy 
and unfamiliar with the heroes of some glowing 
novels, who would probably have run away from 
such a father, he was heroic in his own noble way. 
He stayed at home, made the house as pleasant 
as he could for his mother, learned all he could, 
and kept quiet when his father tormented him, 
which was a great effort, for Ludwig had not a 
sweet disposition. 

One pleasure he had in those hard days; his 
practicing over, he would tramp off to the wild 
mountains which are near Bonn, and in their 
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beautiful forests wander away and away, listening 
to the bird songs, to the wind music, to the roar 
of the tempest, all of which was music to him. 

When Ludwig was thirteen he led the court 
orchestra at Bonn, as Mr. Thomas leads his or- 
chestra now, except that Ludwig sat at the piano 
and played as well as conducted. He did so well 
that he was aprointed assistant organist. The 
salary which he then received was a great help to 
him ; not that he used it for musie¢ and lessons, 
but that with it he could help his poor mother 
and the little family. For often on winter nights 
they had no fire and no food but a crust of black 
bread. The father drank more than ever before, 
and Ludwig's brothers were too little to be of 
help. 

He had hardly been cheered by his suecess when 
the good Elector, whu ruled Bonn and encouraged 
its musicians, died, and Ludwig dost his place. 
He had then to give lessons. This he hated! It 

yas prosy work to stand and count ‘‘One, two, 
three, four,” to the same exercise he was once 
dragged out of be@ to practice. However, he was 
a sturdy littl man. ‘‘ Help thyself,” was always 
his motto, and a good one it is for any boy or girl, 
so he worked on till some great men found him out, 
and he was once more made organist, this time with 
a salary of a hundred thalers, about $750. Did he 
brag overit? Not he. ‘* Mother,” he said, ‘*now 
you need not work so hard, we can have bread and 
perbaps, O perhaps! I can vet goto Vienna.” For 
Vienna was then, as now, the home of music lovers. 
There Haydn lived and Mozart composed, and of 
them the boy wanted to learn. 

Poor Ludwig! Vienna could not comfort him for 
his inother, who just then sickened and died while 
his father was reeling home from one of the Bonn 
gardens, I think he loved his mother more than 
mo.t boys love theirs. He wrote toa friend from 
Vienna, for he was thereat last :**Ah! who was bap- 
pier than I, so long as I could still pronounce the 
sweet name of nother and beard the answer, and 
to whom can I say it now? ‘To the silent images 
resembling her, which my fancy presents to me ? 

After her death this ainbitious young man of 
seventeen did something most noble. He tried io 
support his drunken fa'her and young brothers 
while he worked on in Vienna learning and cow 
posing. A funny life he led there. Some.imes he 
tried to keep house and cook for himself, but the 
composer was no cook, and as for keeping a house 
in order, he knew not how. Dust an inch thick 
was not uncommon and the gridiron was more 
likely to be on the piano than inits place. 

Sometimes he tried boarding ; that was no better. 
He left one place because the landlord was too 
polite, and another because he could not get water 
enough, for he had a queer habit when thinking of 
his new music of bathing his head and face and 
then pacing up and down the room like a wet New- 
foundland dog, while he hummed and growled 
away to himself. Atlast a friend,a Prince with 
the Polish name of Lichnowski, invited Ludwig to 
make his home at bis palace and there he lived 
happily for ten years, composing, and meeting the 
great men of the day. He was no longer poor 
young Ludwig, but a famous composer whose 
grand music the world will always aduire. 

He could no longerenjoy it. Little by little, the 
gateway through which all sound enters had been 
closing, until at last he was entirely deaf. 

He wandered about in the fields and gardens 
around Vienna as he had done around Bonn when 
a boy. He saw the tempest, he saw the birds sing- 
ing in the sunshine, but he heard them not. He 
was wretchedly unhappy. ‘If 1 had not read that 
man must not of his own free-will end his life, I 
should long ago have done so by my own hands,” 
he said. 

Once, when travelling, he was caught in a storm 
and compelled to spend the night in a peasant’s 
~ottage. After tea they brought out some music 
and played it on their violins. Ludwig saw by 
watching them that the music was diffieult and 
judged by their actions that it was beautiful, for 
at its close, tears stood in the eyes of the perform- 
ers as they embraced each other in their enthusi- 
astic German fashion. He rose and glanced at the 
music, it Was one of his own symphonies which he 
could never hear again. As this thought came to 
him, he sat down and wept long and violently be- 
fore he could tell the amazed peasants his name. 

No one need be afraid to love and enjoy his mu- 
sic. There is musie which brings bad. coarse 
thoughts into the mind, and vbere is musie which 
helps one up to pure thoughts and bopes ; his is of 
this kind. ‘There are bird calls and sweet melodies 
in his symphonies which remind you as you hear 
them how well he who wrote them knew all the 
delicious wild songs of the woods, 





There are grand harmonies like angel hymns, 
which you do not wonder he could write when 
you read that he once said, ‘‘ Nothing can be 
more sublime than to draw nearer to the God 
head than other men and to diffuse here on earth 
these God-like rays.” Yet he did not mar the effect 
of his grand musie by boasting of it, for he said 
near the end of his life, ‘‘I feel as though I had 
written searcely more than a few notes of music.” 

He had many things to trouble him besides his 
deafness. He had no home: his brothers, now 
grown to be men, courted him only for bis money. 
A nephew whom he adopted, and loved devotedly, 
proved to be an ungrateful fellow, who, when his 
uncle was very sick, went out to get some medicine 
tor him, but meeting some friends went off for a 
spree, leaving his errand with a servant. Two 
days later the medicine came, but it was then too 
late. One faithful friend, who could little spare 
the time from earning his own bread, cared for the 
composer in this his last illness. 

Now, his great name and the love we bear him 
would surround him with every comfort. I think 
he would even die as did that famous Frenchman, 
Mirabeau, literally covered with flowers, each o 
which would show the affection of some heart. 
Then, though many loved him, this greatest of all 
musicians died wanting many comforts in his hum 
ble quarters outside of Vienna. While a violent 
thunder storm swept over that city one spring 
night, the soulof the deat composer ** went away.” 

If you go to Bonn, you will see in the market- 
place a tall marble statue of this great man, who 
once trod its streets in poverty and shame. 

If you visit Vienna and drive out from the city 
a few miles, you will see in the lovely cemetery of 
Wahring, where many famous men lie, the Jast 
resting place of the man whom the worid honors, 
on whose plain white heads: one is this one word, 

BEETHOVEN. 





SEVEN-BY-NINE. 


By EDWARD A. RAND. 


REMEMBER in my boyhood home a kind 
of window-light called ‘‘seven-by-nine.” It is 


a small affair by the side of the comparatively 
palatial panes in many of our more modern win- 
dows. ‘The latter give you such broad pictures of 
sky and sea and meadow. The others divided the 
landseape into little bits of views, but what pretty 
pictures came to me through some seven-by-nines, 
all the prettier now with the tender light of far off 
yearsresting upon them. A blessing on you, little 
seven-by-nine ! 

I am contrasting now in my mind two sets of 
gardens. There are the broad, open gardens in the 
country with their generous expanse of fruit and 
flowers. They are bordered by longstrips of thick 
green hedge. They are the windows in large 
frames, through which we look and get big 
glimpses of nature. 

Then there are the little bits of gardens in cities. 
They are the seven-by-nine lights, where people 
get a scanty look at nature with inexorable frames 
of brick walls and high wooden fences quickly 
hemming itin. But how much I think of these 
seven-by-nine gardens! 1 don’t believe that coun- 
try folks know how dear they are, these cooped 
up, cramped, squeezed little garden plots in cities. 
They are such pleasant surprises in the midst of 
brick and mortar. Crossing one day a Boston 
bridge that ran near the property of the Boston 
and Albany Rail Road, I was so delighted to see 
one of these oases. There were beds bright with 
foliage plants, marigolds, asters and petunias. 
Beyond them, at one side of the enclosure, was an 
old locomotive cab labeled the ‘* Niagara.” It had 
once done good service sheltering the engineer 
and fireman that cared for the trains thundering 
up and down the road. It now sheltered hens 
and pigeons, doves such as Hilda in Marble Faun 
would have enjoyed petting. It was such a relief 
to see flowers carelessly blooming in the center of 
a busy, self-absorbed, hardening life of traffic, 
while the white fowl pecking away in the autumn 
sunshine inade it seem domestic. I saw a man in 
overalls crossing the little enclosure. He was evi- 
dently ‘‘a railroad hand” and I gave him the 
credit of being the ‘“‘ presiding genius” of this cosy 
seven-by-nine. 

Let us see, reader, if we can’t fix up 
neglected, pitiful back-yard of yours, 

The first and most important thing is the 
drapery of the garden, hangings of green for it on 
every side, curtains of foliage to cover all rough- 
ness and blackness and sway witha pleasant sound 
in the wind. I have in mind now a garden that 
isa ‘‘ yard” with little of pretentious floricultare 


that 





about it, but how beautiful it was with its green 
drapery. At one side, there was a long row of 
nasturtiums carefully trailed to run up the fence. 
On anotier side was a wealth of morning-glory 
vines. These are “ powerful” climbers. I wouldn't 
be guilty of living a single season without culti- 
vating my mother’s favorite, the morning-glory. 
Over a lattice, on tothe barn roof, went a luxuriant 
wood-bine. Another of those ambitious climbers, 
morning-glories, had made a spring for the heavy 
carpet pole stretching across the yard. It gained 
it only to spurn it, and then spread its green wings 
in a flight for the cosy little martin-Louse perched 
digh up. Near the nasturtiums was a stack of 
sweet pea vines. All this made an effeciive 
arrangement. 

Just give this drapery plan atrial. Get a climb- 
ing rose or wistaria. Pack away in the earth 
buibs of the madeira vine. Add smilax and as 
many of the fancy climbers us you please, but be 
sure and not forget those serviceable old favorites, 
the nasturtium and the morning-glory. Every 
year I train the latter to climb up into the form 
of a green tent. A seat is placed inside for the 
children. Put baby May there with her laughing 
eyes of blue and curls of gold, and you have one 
of the prettiest pictures in the world, a frame of 
green all ready made forit. Ask the photographer 
to step in and copy it. One has no idea, unless he 
has tried the plan, bow beautiful he can make a 
seven-by-nine garden look through its drapery, 
through its rich folds of leaf tapestry that nature 
will embroider with blossoms before the season is 
over. 

The next requirement is a center-piece. If you 
don't do anything more, make sure of this. It 
will set off the whole garden. But one may need 
earth. Then importa bed. Imported things are 
always fashionable. And here let me say that he 
is always fortunate who has a vacant lot near him, 
a bir that some “John Smith” is anxiously adver- 
tising all the time as for sale and yet never sells. 
It is a great help to the amateur gardener in the 
city. My John Smith is very kind and lets me 
visit his lot often for a slice of turf or hod of loam. 
My children also visit it. They have christened 
its weeds and grass-tufts as ‘‘the cornfield.” May 
John Smith never sell his lot until they have 
ceased playing and I make gardens no longer. 
The place helps me wonderfully about my center- 
bed. When you have made yours, lay out a dojlar 
or two in buying bright, showy plants. Stick in 
a coleus, a silver-leafed geranium, or make a place 
for madame Pollock to spread out ber robes so 
showy and gold-striped. Full up the bed with 
verbenas. You will find that you have tied down 
the end of a rainbow to your garden-centre for the 
entire summer, something to set off the whole of 
your seven-by-nine. Now fix up those despised 
little strips of dirt along the sides of your enclosure. 
Edge them with turf, though. Away wito your 
wooden borders. Green is pretty frame-work 
always, if kept trimmed. Don’t letit grow shagg 
and sprawling like a back woodsman’s beard. 

In those border-beds stick all the old perennials 
you can buy ors not steal, though so fasbion- 
able nowadays—but solicit. The old-fashioned, 
reliable perennials, may a kind Providence keep 
them growing forever. Take phlox, for instance. 
What an aquisition is a clump of phlox root, sure 
to take care of itself and increasing, a kind of self- 
running Savings Bank awong the roots and herbs, 
I go fora perennial any time as a boy would fora 
fancy marble in April. Pack these all away, not 
omitting tiger-lilies since Aldrich has written about 
their stately stems. Then you can fill in with 
larkspurs, balsams, mignonnette, candytuft, and 
the other favorites whose blossoms will sweep in 
a circle of starg around the beauty of that floral 
orb in the centre. 1 value highly autumn flowers 
A garden in the fall should harmonize with nature 
and be in a blaze of color. I love asters, salvius, 
marigolds, coreonsis, that will brighten the garden 
and make your neighbor from Vermont think of 
the October maples there. If there should be any 
more room in the litile back-lot, let the proud 
dablias stand as sentinels guarding your precious 
seven-by-nine, with here and there gladioli—those 
stiff, showy cavalrymen of the garden following 
one another witb lifted sword of flame. How 
much better all this than the present neglected 
little yard. Ceasing to be an eyesore to you, it 
will look to your neighvors like one of those 
illuminated catalogues the seedsmen send us, and 
everybody about you will want a garden. Hearts 
home-sick for the country will look upon your 
flowers and bless you, Poor children made happy 
by a handful of ** posies” may think of that still 
kinder Friend who I doubt not pulled lilies for 
little ones in Judea, 
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Acligious AMetws. 


Contributions for the Congregational Memorial 
Hall at Hartford come io slowly; but this is a bao 
time for fast motion in auything. The funds for the 
Hail will be bad sooner or later. 








Terre Haute contains the largest Congregational 
church in [ndiana; the pext four are Ply mouth (at 
lodianapolis), Michigan City. Kokomo, and Mayflower 
(at Indianapolis); total number of churches io tbe 
Siate, 32, with a membersbip of 1,651; additions during 
the year, 288. 


The fund for supplying an annuity to English 
Baptist mipisters who rm tire from office on account of 
age or ill-health, and for the widows and famities o! 
deveased Baptist qipisters, bas made a satisfactory 
start in London. Thirty-two thousand dollars have 
been pledged so far. 


Except in the total of its membership, the Pres- 
byterian Church, South, shows a decrease in thi 
year’s statistics as compared with those for 1875. Tne 
falling of $28,300 in contribu ions is to be accounted 
for by tbe hard times. There were fewer ucw 
churcoes organized than last year and fewer Dew 
we bers received. 


The Advance says that Mr. Moody goes to 
Chicago first, that is, trom October to Jauuary, and 
the Congreyutionalist is equally certain that be is te 
preach ip Boston tirst. Which is mgbt? Mr. Moody’: 
Tabernacle, in Chicago, baving been at last treed from 
debt, was dedicated on the 16th inst. Dr. Brooks, of 
Sc. Louis, preavhed the serwon. 


Up to date, the Reformed Episcopal Church 
shows astrengih of sixty ministers and dfty congre 
gations, besides others already formed or ip progress 
of formation. Reports were received at the receni 
Ottawa Convention trom 34 congregations, whict 
contain 2,311 families, 3.549 communicants, 4095 Sup- 
duy school children. The coilect ons for the year 
amouuted to $151,000. Philadelphia is the place for 
the next meeting of the General Council. 

Just a slight ruffle bas come up among a few 
Presbyteriuos over the action of Dr. MvcCosh, ol 
Princeton, who lately invited the students who bad 
been converted, but as yet belonged to no church, to 
join in tbe commmunicyv service. General Assembly, it 
seems, bas twice withiv four years disapproved of in- 
viting any one to the communion table who was nol 
connected wilb some braucb of the visible Cuurch. 
Heuce Dr. M--Cosh was “irregular.” But the Prince- 
ton com mubion service Was none toe less a happy ana 
refresbipg occasion. 


Bishop Howe, of South Carolina, in his recent 
address to the Episcopal Convention iu that State, ad- 
vovated the adwission of colored members as delegates 
on this ground, as expressed in bis own words: “Ip 
my judgement you will not alone deny an ecclesiastical 
right, but you will aiso go in direct opposition to the 
mind and usage of tbe entire Auglean Coureb, of 
which we are very bumble members. For if a charch 
presents itself, already a part of the diocese, and com- 
plying witb all your :erms of admission as laid duwn. 
aud asks for admission into this couvention, and you 
refuse it udm ssiov on the ground of race—aud it will 
be utterly idle to allege any other—you will, in my 
judgment, do a most uncathbolic act, aud register the 
eburch of this diovese as the church of acaste. I pray 
you pause before you take sucb a position as this.” 
The resolution to admit was defeated by the vote of 
the lay delegates. 


Rev. Newman Hall’s new church in London, c¢ 
which our readers bave often beard, was formally 
opened for public worship ou Sunday, July 2ud, the 
pastor preaching the sermon. After tbe services, a 
portion of the congregation retired to the room at the 
base of the Lincoln Tower, where Mr. Glanville, the 
treasurer of the building fund, stated tbat the tower 
had been built by small subscriptions of tens of thou- 
sauds of personsip thiscountry aud inthe United States 
in nearly equal proportions, and thar it was tostand asa 
memorial of intercatiopal gooiwill betweeu the two 
Euglish-speaking nations. Sir T. F. Buxton made some 
remarke on the dirappearance ot bitter feelings between 
Evgianvd and America, and the gathering responded to 
his words by giving “three times three cheers for the 
President and people of the Upited States.” Rev. Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson spoke in the name of Americans, 
The cost of the church bas been nearly $300.000. in- 
cluding the price of the ground, of which only $30,000 
remuaiu to be raised. The form of rervice the chureb 
follows resembles the Episcopalian, but tbe pulpit is 
open to preachers of all Christian sects. who may use 
their own forms. Old Surrey Chapel, which builds the 
new church, was founded by the late Rev. Rowland 
Hill, and it bus always been the center of a large sys- 
tem of philauthropy. The first ragged schools in Lon- 
don were established by Mr. Hill. and a society of 
Sunday-schools, of which Surrey Chapel was tbe chief, 
aod whicb now iuciude 13 schools, witb 6.000 children 
and 500 teachers. A benevolent society was established 
by Mr. Hill for visiting and relieving the sick poor, 


bn 





without distinction of church or creed. Altogether 
85,000 cases have been visited, and £40,000 expended. A 
total of £3,000 bas been anuually expended on its mul- 
tifarious appliances, indepeudently of the maintenance 
of the Chapel itself. 


Charles Dudley Warner, just returned from a 
tour in the East, contributes to the Atlantic some 
fresh pictures of life and scenes ia and about Jerusa- 
lem. He says this of Calvary: ** Whatever one may 
thik as to the site of Calvary, no ove cau approach a 
spot which even ciaims to be it, and which has been 
for centuries the object of worsbip for millions, and 1» 
vonstantly throngea by believing pilgrims, without 
profound emotion. It was late in the afternoon when 
I entered the church, and ulready the shades of the 
evening increased the artificial gloom of the interior. 
Atvthe very entrance lies ap object that arrests one. 
{t is a long wmarbie slab restiug upon the pavement, 
about whiecb canales are burning. Every devout pil- 
zrim who comes 1n Kueels aud Kisses it, and It 1s some- 
‘imes difficult to see it for the crowds who press about 
. Underaoeatb it 1s supposed to be the Stune of Uuc- 
uiop upod which the Lord’s body was laid, accoraiug 
io toe Jewish fasbiou, for anointing, after be wa- 
taken from the cross. I turned directly into the ro- 
tunda, uuder the dome of which is the stone building 
‘uclosing the Holy Sepulcher—a ruder structure tha. 
sbat Woieb covers toe but aud tomb of St. Francis iu 
the cburcu at Assisi, 1 met in the way a procession oj 
Latin mone, beariog candles, and chanting as they 
walked. Toney were making the round of tbe holy 
places 1p the church, this beipg the hour for the tour. 
Lhe sects bave agreed upou certain bours for these 
jittle daily pligrimages, so that there sbali be no col.1- 
siou. A rabble of pilgrims followed the monks. They 
vad just come from tucensivg and adoriog tbe sepul- 
‘ner, abd the crowd of otber pigiims who bad beeu 
walling their turpD were DoW pressing in al the varrow 
deor, As wany times as I buve beeu there, | have al- 
*#ays seep pilgriws struggliog to gec in aud struggling 
oget out. The proud and the humble crowd there 
logetber; the greasy boor from beyond the Voiga 
jostles iny lady from Naples, and the dainty piigriu, 
trow America pustbes ber way through a throng oi 
stout Armenian peasants. But I pave never seep any 
atsorder tuere, vor any rudeness, except the tbhougpt- 
jess eagerness of Zeul.”’ 


—Rev. J. F. Gleason is called to the pastorate 
of the Cougregational church at Norfolk, Coun., ae 
(he successor of tue late Dr. Eldriage, 


—Rev. J. R. Freeman engages to supply the 
Cougiegational church at Westford. Coun., tor ap in- 
oefinite perioa, the eungagemeut to terminate on three 
months’ notice on either side, 


—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of London, declines an 
invitation from the Redpath Lyceum Bureau at Bos- 
tou to lecture in the United Siates at a thousaud dol- 
iars per lecture. He writes tbat he bas no idea of 
vi-itiug us for some time to come. 


—Prof. Seelye, who has been talked of for Pres- 
ident of Amnerst College, bas vow been directly 
offered the position by tne committee appointed by 
the Board of Trustees to nominate a President, and 
hopes are ebtertained of bis acceptance. 


—The late Simon 8. Gates, of Crystal Lake, II1., 
bequeathed $10,000 each to the American Board ana 
the Americau Missionary Association; also $2,000 tv 
the chureb at Crystal Lake, nod $1,000 to tbat at Al- 
zonguin. Mr. Gates was a native of Sturbridge, Mass. 


—Among the graduates in the class of 1876 at 
Dartmouth College was Rev. J. S. Small, a Baptist 
clergyman about fifty years of age. He preached well 
before, but be hopes to show more power now and do 
more good. He made the most of his time iu college, 
we warrant. 


—Queen Victoria finding, while at Balmoral 
recently, that a poor family, woose head was formerly 
in the service of Prince Albert, bad been turn+d out 
of toeir holding for non-payment of rent, gave direc- 
tions, with her usual kinduess, that a home should be 
provided for them on her own estate. 


—An English paper states that Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, curate ot St. Giles, Norwich, having been 
rebuked for taking part io the services of a Dissenting 
churcb, bas seceded from the Church of England, 
und proposes to fiud an *“‘asylum,” if not a parish, in 
the United States, He is already here, and has 
preached for Dr, Tyng in bis new Gospel Tent on 
Thirty -fourth street. 


—Rev. B. F. Clark, of North Chelmsford, Mass., 
protests against the action of the Congregational Gen- 
eral Association of the State in recommending the 
u-e of unfermented wine for the Lord’s Supper where 
it might be a source of temptation to some member. 
for instance, just reclaimed from intemperance. His 
own conviction is that Corist used fermented wine, 
and if so. no doubt tor a purpose; and he does not 
think it altogether practicable to fix up the world so 
that tbere shall be no temptation in it, but that wen 
must be taught to resist and overcome temptation, 
aud use the gifts of nature witbout abusing them. 


—One type of Jew Mr. Warner found at Jerusa- 
lem is thus described by him: ** He called bimself of the 
tribe « f Beojamin, and ts, | think, the most anpleasant 
buman bemg L bave ever evcountered. Every man 
who supposes himself of this tribe wears a dark, cork- 





screw, stringy curl hanging down each side of bis face, 
and the appearance of nasty effeminacy whicb this 
gives cannot be described. The tribe of Benjamin does 
vot figure weil in sacred history—it wus left-handed ; 
it was pretty much extermivated by the other tribes 
once for an awful crime; it was beld from going into 
the settled idolatry of the kingdom of Israel only by 
its contiguity to Judah—but it was better than its de- 
scendants, if these are its descendants.” 


General Aews. 


MONDAY, JULY 17. 


The Senate discussed the River and Harbor 
appropriation bill, without apparent results.——In the 
House, bills were offered to pension the familes of 
rhe soldiers lost with Custer, and to erect a etutue to 
Custer himself. An attempt to repeal the existing re- 
sumption act failed to get the necessary two thirds 
vote.— The time granted for the purchase of the Old 
South Church (Boston) baving expired, the work of de- 
iwolition began. Ex-Postmaster General Jewell was 
received at New Haven and Hartford with the most 
appreciative attention.—The depreciation of value 
'n silver is causing a great deal of trouble in India,— 
Che bids for the famous Stevens battery, which bas 
ost nearly $2,000,000, were opened; the best offer was 
$52,250. 

















TUESDAY, JULY 18. 


The River and Harbor bill still engrosses the 
ittention of the Senate.——The House spent most of 
the day iu a partisan quarrel based on Mr. Small’s 
resolution that no troops should be withdrawn from 
South Carolina at present.—Gov. Hendricks dented 
‘hat there is any disagreement between bimself and 
Gov. T:lden.—lIn the House caucus (Dem.) it was re- 
solved to withdraw opposition to the enforcement act 
and the election laws, Some Boston ladies pur- 
chased the Old South Church building, with the inten- 
tion of re-erecting it elsewhere.——The American 
Philological Association couvened.—The Turks an- 
nounced the beginnings of several important move- 
ments, 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 


The Senate listened to evidence from several 
witnesses in the Belknap case, and ugreed to the Sun- 
dry Civil bill and Army bili as reported by conference 
committee. The House agreed to the Army bill, and 
jis-ussed the bill for the protection of the Texus fron- 
tier.—In the iutercollegiate boat-races at Saratoga 
Cornell wou every race. Gov. Chamberlain inter- 
viewed Cabinet officers on the disturbance in South 
Carolina.—The Postmaster General reduced the sal- 
aries of letter-carriers.—Col. Merritt, of the Fifth 
Cavalry, intercepting several bundred Indians on 
their way to join the fighting Sioux, drove them back 
to their agenvy.—Mr. Wheeler formally accepted 
the Republican nomination for the Vice- Presidenvy. 
—tThe discussions of the Philological Association 
were principally on classical topics. Don Carlos, 
pretevder to the Spanish throne, arrived in New York. 
—A $5.000,000 failure is reported as having occurred 
in the iron business in England. 








THURSDAY, JULY 20. 


In the Belknap case the Senate listened to ar- 
guments trom Mr. Blair for the defense and Mr. Lynde 
tor the impeachment managers, Both Houses of 
Congress made temporary provision for the govern- 
ment’s financial necessities——The House passed the 
Sundry Civil bill and a bill directing the posting of 
two regiments of cavalry on the Mexican frontier of 
Texas,—T he Cnairwau of the Liberal National Com- 
inittee annulled the call for a convention, and an- 
nounced the adhesion of the party to Hayes and 
Woheeier.— A great auction sale of flannels closed in 
New York with satisfactory results.——By the cap- 
sizing of a yacht in New York Bay five persons were 
irowned.—aAn Egyptian judge closed bis court be- 
cause bis decisioLs against the Government were not 
enforced. 





FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


The Senate spent the day over the River and 
Harbor bill, with no perceptible result.—The House 
did nothing but consider a report on the expenditure 
upon the New York City Post-Oftic-.——Gen. Sherman 
made ap ewmpbatic denial of the statements in Wencell 
Phillips’s letter to him upon the Indian question.—— 
In Europe, the insurgeuts were successful near Mostar 
and Podgoritza. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22. 


The Senate passed the bill for the completion 
of the Washington monument.—aAlIll the proposed 
substitutes to the River and Harbur bill were voted 
down.—The House was not iu sersion.——The coro- 
ner’s jury, impanoelled to sit upon the victims of the 
Mobawk disaster, acquitted the Captain of the Mohawk 
of any criminal negligence.—The Commission ap- 
pointed (in accordance witb the arrangements made 
by the Plymouth Council) to hear charges against Rev. 
H. W. Beecher met in New York, and decided to 
listen only to formal charg+s.—Fvor the loan request- 
ed by the City of Paris, the offers were fifty-four times 
as great as the requirements.—The Turks claim a 
victory at Baozana.——General Boisroud Cascal was 
elected President of Hayti. 
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Fun. 


“Hee olim juvadit meminisse.” 


There isa time when aman gladly 
gets a pail of water or an armful of wood 
fora woman. It is when he is a boy, and 
sheis a teacher.— Danbury News. 





The custom of appointing young 
lawyers to defend pauper criminals 
received a backset the other dav. The 
judge bad appointed two young lawyers 
to defend an old and experienced bhorse- 
thief. After inspecting his counsel for 
some time in silence, the prisoner rose in 
his plave and addressed the bepch: * Air 
them to defend me?” * Yes, sir,’”’ said 
his honor. ‘ Both of them ?” inqgnired 
the prisoner. ** Bothof them,” responded 
the judge. “Then I plead guilty,” and 
tbe poor fellow took his seat and sighed 
heavily. 





“Please send me one broom, and 
see that the bandle is stronger than the 
last one was,’ wrote a woman to her 
busband, last week, in a band full of 
character. Her husband pretends that 
be hit bis head against the door, in the 
dark. 





Blunt men are generally sharp. 





Magnificently carved chairs from 
England will attract a great deal of 
attention at the Centennial. Anything 
connected with sitting down and resting 
cannot fail to interest the average 
American.— Rockland Courter. 





Speaking of the Rev. Mr. Shipman’s 
manuscript, they say that he stoppeda 
boy in the street the other day, and asked 
him to read a word in a memorandum he 
gavehim. “It’s my writing.’’ he said; 
“a memorandum of some things they 
want at home, but [can’t exactly make 
it out.”’” “Itlooks to me like quince,” 
said the boy. ‘ Ah, that reminds me,” 
exclaimed the domipie, “I see now, it’s 
cranberries,” and it was.—Norwich 
Conn., Bulletin, 





An exchange asks :—“* Why is it that 
the largest shirt button to be found is 
always put on thecollar band?” [tis not 
always. The largest button is only used 
until the button-hole in the collar be- 
comes worn to double its original size 
then the smallest button is put on the 
band instead.—Danbury News. 





Rhode Island people never write 
letters to places within the State. When 
they want anythiug they “holier.”— 
Chicago Times. 





A young blood of San Francisco, 
much given to quizzing people, went into 
a restaurant the other day, and with a 
great flourish took a seat at one of the 
tables. A waiter approached. * What 
have you got to eat ?” asked the customer. 
“Oh, got almost everything.” “You 
have, en?” * Yes, Sir.” *‘ Almost every- 
thing; will you give mea plate of that?” 
he said, looking earvestly at the waiter, 
The waiter returned bis gaze, and, catch- 
ing the feliow’s idea of quizzing bim, he 
yelled to the cook at the further end of 
the room: ‘One plate of hash!” 





‘‘Mr.—, father wants to borrow 
your paper. He says he only wants to 
read it.” ** Well, go back and ask your 
father to send me his supper. Tell bim 
I only want to eat it.” 





A small place has been selected on 
the Centennial grounds for the Greek 
contributors. It is known as the Greece 
spot. 





Scene, a butcher’s stand. Butcher: 
*Come, John, be lively now; break the 
bones in Mr. William’s chops and put 
Mr. Smith’s ribs in the basket for him.” 
Joho (briskly): ‘All right, sir; just as 
soon as I’ve sawed off Mrs. Murphy’s 
leg.”’ 





A scholar in a country school was 
asked, ** How do you parse, ‘Mary milks 
the cow’?”’ The last word was disposed 
of as follows; *Cow, a noun, feminine 
gender, third person, and stands for 
Mary.”? “Stands for Maury! How do 
you make that out?” 


** Because,” added | 





{ 


the intelligent pupil, “if the cow didn’t 
stand for Mary, how could she milk 
ber?” 





Every married woman is personally 
acquainted witha man who will sitright 
alongside of a stove aud let the fire go 
out.—Danbury News. 





Tom Moore compares love to a 
potato, * becau-eit shoots from the eyes.” 
‘Or rather,’”’ exclaimed Byron, ** because 
it becomes all the !eas by pa(i)ring.”’ 





A bill to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors within four miles of the 
California University iscalled by a San 
Franciseo paper “An act to promote 
pedestriauism among studevts.”’ 





Rather remarkable, aint it, sir? 
But ’ave you hever noticed as mostly all 
the places on this line begins with a H? 
—Aw, bez your pardon?—Look at em? 
Ampstead, 'Ighgate, ‘Ackney, ’Omerton, 
’Endon, Arrow, ’Olloway, aud ’Ornsey! 
—Punch, 





Ought to be allowed to sit down—A 
merchant of forty years’ standing. 





There was a very little boy wading 
up to his knees, almost, in the slush on 
Summit street, Friday afternoou, when 
a passing gentlemen said to him: “ Why 
ain't you to school, young man?” ‘*’Cos 
I’ve got the whoopin’ cough!” he ex- 
plained.—Danbury News. 





Old Gent.: ‘‘What do you wear 
specs for, boy?’ Bootblack: * Cos I puts 
such sbiny shine on gentlemen’s boots it 
hurts my eyes.” 





Costly American furniture 
bureaus. 


: Indian 





Frogs were the original greenbacks, 
and since they first drew breath they 
have been inflationists. 





A leading maxim with almost every 
Americap politician is always to keep his 
couptenpance aod never to keep his 
word. 





Why isa mad bull an animal of a 
convivial disposition? Because he offers 
a horn to every one he meets, 





It is said that Prof. Tyndall pro- 
posed to the daugbter of Lord Hamilton 
in a letter begnining: “Saccharine con- 
gilomeration of protoplasm! Adorable 
com bination of matterand force! Rarest 
product of infinite ages of evolution!” 
and continuing in the same strain. The 
closing appeal was as follows: ** Deign. 
O admirable creature, to respect that 
attraction which draws me toward thee 
with a force inversely proportional to 
the squares of the distance.”’ 





‘““Mamma,” said a _ thoughtful]; 
youngster the other day, * how old shall 
I be next birthday?” ‘Six. my son, if 
you live.” * Well, suppose I don’t live, 
ean’t I go right ou having birthdays like 
George Washington?” There are some 
older boys who would like to have their 
birtndays “go rizht on.’”’—Commercial 
Advertiser. 





Why don’t Sweden have to send 
abroad for cattle? Because she keeps 
her Stockholin. 


THE RESULT 








The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamplilet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Coptes, 15 Ors.; PER HUNDRED, 





30 BON-TON 7 Contenates Cards. with name 20c. 
pustpaid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Reuss. Co., N.Y. 


R. COLTON'’S DEN TONIC. To Cleanse 
and Whiten the teeth Purely vegetable. 
nts. Co., Dr ug Agents, N. Y. 








Financial. 








From Monday, July 17, to Saturday, 
July 22. 


The continued ease of money has indicated that 
no sudden revival of business can be looked for. 
A barely perceptible rise io gold occurre4, but it 
was not equal to the task of carrying securities— 
even U. 8. bonds—up with it. Stock speculators 
have continued to fight over Lake Shere aud 
Western Union, with fitful attention to more 
valuable stocks, but no variations worthy of 
spectal remark have taken place. In grain and 
breadstuffs the market has been very irregular, 
with premonitions of a decline. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday, = Saturday 

July 17. Juy lv. July 22. 
Gold (highest) ..... BULB wccccee. SIEM ccccccce li 
Lega! Tenders..... SD. ncccseee eee 89.38 


Government Bond«.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


sixes, 1881,r 
Sixes, |88].c ..... ° 





Currency sixes. ... 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 
4.838@4.89 


3 daya. 
Lundon prime bankers, 4.904 @4.91 


Bids for State Bonds. 















saben 5a. °83..... 31 ON... 68, C.L. 1878. = 
6a, 86..... 31 1i7 
do 08. "RB. 2000 3 17 
do Gs. °33.... 117 
Ark. fis, runded. _ 123 
do 7, L.R StS. 10 -_ 
do 7s,M.& L. K 0 — 
do 78, LR-P.B.AN. 1e - 
do 7a, M. 0. & R... 10 15 
do 78, Ark. cC.R... 1 15 
) 
7a. . . 
do 7s, new bonds. 104 42 
do 7s, indorsed... 100 42 
do 78, geld bonds 105 _ 
indiana 5s.......... _ do om 
Ol. coup. 68, "77 . — N.C.N.bds..J.4J... 6 
Ill. 68, coup. *79..... - N.C..N.B.. A.&O * 6 
1'. War loan....... — N.C., ‘S .T., clase l... — 
Kentucky fs... .... 100 so eo Lh. <— 
Louisiana 63 ....... 42 do o 3... — 
Loulmenn ” Mo ccce G Obi G, B.......... 105 
do ¥.D 42 do ‘ seees 1.3 
do Penite’t’ rr. 42 Rhode Island 6s . = 
do 2 South Carotina 68.. 32 
do do 68,Jan.&Ju. — 
do do 68,Apr.&0c. — 
do 8s do F.A., 1866.... — 
do %s.¢ do L.C., S9J.4J. 45 
Mich. 6s, ” do L.C. "89, A&O 45 
do 6s, 1883 do 78 of U38k..... = 
do 7s, "90 do Non-fund. b 2 
Milagoun Tenn. 68. old........ - 
do 68, new,...... - 
= » 6s, i do 6s, new ser _ 
L’g bds,due S20 We Va. Gs. o88 .......... B 
Funding b,. ae anc Ta do n.b.. 1846.... 28 
Asylum: r U.4d. - do p.b., 1867.... 28 
H. & “t.J.. — "0. > 100% do c-nsol........ = 
H. & St. J.. . 104 do ex.mat.coup 65% 
H. om. Ja, XK do conseL, = ae se. 33% 
N.Y.R. B’ y Lea do deferr 
t- -¥. Coup, <a 42 a D. of Co.8. Ge ig.” 71 
L. 187... — du small b. - 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susq., -” ad . ee 104 
au 2 c. Pr. “t _ new b... 105 
= 3a. 101 do ‘old b..... 103 
o leon.g Det., M. & Tol. b 103% 
B st. Ht & E.. !st m 18x uff. & Erie, n. b... 106 
uar. 21 Buff. & St. 1. 72. 10146 
Bur. C. ‘tap. inn. Kal. & W. P., Ist.. os 
Ist7s.g@ 45 L.S. Div.b.......... : 104 
Ches. & O. 6s, Ist. —- do Cons. c., Ist. 105 
Chic. & Alton, s. —_ L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 1064 
do ‘stm. — do cons. c., 2d.. 
do Inc... 4 Mar. & Cin. Istm.. — 
Joliet & C., Ist m... 108 Mich. C.,cons. 7s. ‘G2 102 
L.& MM: ist guur.. = do Ist, 88.82,8.f 113 
st. L.Jack.&Uhi.Ist 14 N. J. 8. Ist m.78.... 15 
B. & Q.8. Ist..... Wee 8. ¥.C, &, S...... 105 
* B. & O. con. M.7s8 110% oe 1U5\4 
C. Rk. L. & Pue...... 10844 do 68, R.E oo 
do s.f Ine. 68,°% — do 6s Cag — 
C. of N. J., ist. new. 114 BO FB, "TBecccce 
N. Y.C. &ui., ist MR 117 


do ist cons... tol 





do cenv....... 92 do ao Ist 13 
Lehigh & W.con... 87 H.R. 7s. 2dm. "85... 111 
Am.Dock &Imp.b.. % Harlem Ist m.7s ¢. 118 
Cc. M. eS. £2 do do Wr — 

3 10 101 i = ree 98 
do Ist m.,. 8s. P.D 117% Ohio & Miss. 4 
do Iistm.,7s,GRD — co do oe . 
do ist m., Lac, D 102i dy do 2 cons oa 
do @ L&D M&M C.P.goldhb.......... 107 


C. P.. San Jo. b..... § 
& P. Cal. &Ore. L-t. 91 
P. L. Grant b’ds. 96 


do do 
do do M - 
do consol. 8. F.. 90 





ao 2a mort....... _ West Pace. bonds. 98\4 
W..8.f....10 U0 7{ _e 102% 
do int. B.... — “ land grants.7s 102 
do eorme, ©. 9G 3 «._—«—sd GS @_ Ga Tenses 0000. 93% 
do b Miceses 95 at. “as L.G.M.. - 
do Ist. m.... 105 = 8. Pac. R.b.of Mo. 62% 
do cp. gld . 95 . R. of Mo.. ist m. 97 
o reg. sane do ay 
Pen. > m. conv. a P. Ft. W. &C. Ist... — 
Lowa - °o do 2a.. 109 
Gal. le Chic. Ext.. — do do 3d4.. — 
“hic. & Mil. Ist..... > 101% Clev, &P.. con. s. f. 
Win, & St. P. ist m 82% do éth..... 1033 
do 2a — C.C tal C.. MB. nca0 - 
oC. C.51 ist cnes -— do 24m. 
do -M.B. — R., W. & Og. . _ist.- —_ 
Del. Lack. & W.2d. 100 St. Ls &l. a. fesse - 02% 
do 7s, _ = o os 
Mor. & Es. Ist. m.. 118 Alt. & T. i. Ist m. 
do B.IS -. 100 ao 2d oref...... 93% 
do oon _- do — 
do 7s, 71... — B.&S.Ill..istm 8 9 
do ist con.gold. — Tol. P .BE.D.. 85 
Erie, Ist M., Ex. — do W.D. 84 
do °d, 7s, 1879..... mY oO 24,m.. — 
do 3d, 7s. 1883. 108 do ¢. 78... — 
do 4th. 73,0 ... — Tol.&Wab..Istext.. % 
do 5th, 7s, 88 _ do Ist St. L. div 67 
u rg Dock bonda . — do 2d 64 
B.,N.Y.&E.lat m.°77 90 -_-= 
do L Bas. 8 . 38% 
a6 % 4.1.4. - 112 . © 
8a,conv. 8 -_- 
Dub. * ‘Sroux. Ist m 103 oe 
2d - 91% 
Soe F. & M.. ist.. 86% oo 
Ind. B. & W.. Ist... — 36 
do 24m.. — id 
Mich. So, 7 p.c. 2d.. 1% . 100% 
B. Bocce “* 99% 


v.8. o Dag 
C. & Tol. s. f...... 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 22, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts tor the week were 17,279 pack- 
ages. Exports, #7 packages. Under the continued 
light receipts prices have stiffened slightly, and 
nice lines of State creamery but’er, through by 
ice-car, have been placed at rates 1@2 cents better 
than last week, some lots of such reaching 28 
cents. The “heated term,” bowever, has been s0 
intense and long-continued that but little st ck 
now Offering is strictly choice most of it having 
the flavor warmed out by the excessive heat. 
State dairy firkims have been scarce and wanted all 
the week,and sales were made at 23@26c.,as to 
quality. In West rn butter the situation is un- 
changed, with moderate sales to shippers and 
steudy home trade. We quite: Finest cream- 
ery and full-flavored dairy make, 26@28 .; Fre h 
make, middle and southern Tier Counties, State 
butter, 2s@26c.; Northern N. Y. Welch per ice cur 
W@ere.; Yellow Grass muke, Western dairy packed, 
17@20c.; Yellow Grass make. Western repacked 
butter, 1s@l8e.; debris of the market, 12@15c. 





( heese.— Receipts for the week, 9,287 boxes; 
exports, 75.772 boxes, Gold 111%—Cable 47s. We 
have again to quote the market lower and heavy, 
Stocks have accumul:ted, and there will be consid- 
erable carried over upsold to next week. much of it 
notin prime order. The extreme price is 9@9\c. 
for fancy cheese, but sales have Seen made at 5. 6. 
and 7e. for good. useful stock more or less touched 
with heat. We quote: State factory, all cream, 
choice 9@9\c.; State factory. fair to good, 8@9e.; 
Stete factory, partly skimmed, 5@7c.; skimmed 
cheese and damaged stock, 2@5c. 

Eggs are active and bigher. 
marks, fresh eggs, per doz., 
Canada, 16@19¢c. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax per D., 

Beans 
(62m.), W@MSe.; marrows, *1.30@E1.35. 

Tallow, quiet at 84@8\c. per D. 

Dried A pples are dul) and lower; quarters and 
sliced, 7@8c. 


We quote: near-b 
19@2lc.; Western an 


is worth 32@He. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter. Cheese, Eggs. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00D as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW York. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and otber creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
(NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are a. at all times, t) bu 
or sellin large or smal! amounts, to suit «)' classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraoh will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shal! be pleesed to tornish informati: nin 
reference t» all matters rma, with tnvest- 
ments in Government Bond 

We also buy and sell GoLD. and GOLD COUPONS. 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CouNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C..and buy and sell oN COM- 
MISSION, all WARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
oosits and remittances subject t) draft. and allow 
interest, to be credited m-nthiy, on dalances aver- 
aging, for the month. frm +*1.000 t+) $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per a.num, and on balances 
averaging over €5,000, at the rate of f ur per cent. 


FISK — & HATCH. 


(0 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missuri and lowa Improved Farm First 
M rtguge Ci upon Bonae Guaranteed. «We guar- 
untee 4s an‘ xssurance that we lour not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. It many years’ buai- 
ness have never losta dollar. No customer. f ours 
ever hadanucre f tad fali upon his bands. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day f'1 intere+t or 
principal when cue. Send for purticulars. Refer- 
ences in every State ip the Union, who will confirm 
the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO.. Luwrence. Kan. 











Farragut Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 346 B?7OADWAY, 
Branch Office, No. 61 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK, Ju/y Ist, 1876. 
PID: <tc cvassobiednebansbawesssonsesvesoted $200,000 00 





Reinsurance Reserve. 66),868 77 
PE ID, <5 <noccgnsncecenessseSeeannn 3.025 00 
NET ®PURPLUS...............0000+ 163, 944 7 

TE: DOIN. oc ctsnmsicnnireninns ‘ 433,839 64 54 


JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL DARBER, Secretary. 
Co., 





Continental Ins. 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. 


Capital, . - $i ,000,000 00 


Assets, Jan’y L. 1876, 2,845,165 14 
veo . » 237,620 61 


. T. HOPE, President. 
cy —. . 74 Sec’y. 


Before You Start 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


G U NS and Revolvers. Pricelistsfree. Address 
Great Western Gua Wolds, itisburga,Pa 
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UNWELCOME GUESTS. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 
i. has passed and gone out of sight. 


wild winds and svows are almost forgotten. 
Spring cares are over. Woolens and furs are beaten 
and carefully hidden away in boxes or sealed up in 
paper bags, to protect them from moths, the house- 
cleaning is successfully accomplished, and the unfor- 
tunates who are compelled to move bave survived the 
Ist of May, and, settled in their pew quarters, are be- 
ginning to feel at home and ready to enjoy the delight- 
ful summer days. so rich iu fruits and flowers. But 
this anticipated freedom is interrupted by intruders 
as nimble and mischievous, if not as destructive, as 
the moth. : 

The first buzz of a fly. as harbinger of spring and 
summer, would be bailed with joy after a severe and 
tedious winter did not housekeepers remember the care 
and trouble these active iittle creatures will surely 
briog with them. 

The various kinds of * fly-paper” that can be found 
at all druggists’ afford some relief, but cannot by any 
means free us from this great vexation. During the 
heat of summer it is impossible to keep doors and win- 
dows closed and the rooms all durkened. Free sun- 
light is very necessary to good health and cheerfuiness. 
Darkened rooms, altbough they muy in some degree 
keep flies under subjection, insure impure air and 
depression of spirits—the latter a greater evil than all 
the flies of Egypt. But if doors and windows are 
opened only long enough fora fresh breath of air and 
aray of sunlight and good cheer, these unwearied in- 
truders are instantly aware of it. and come swarming 
through the house in countless numbers. 

A simple frame, fitted closely inside the lower sash, 
with mosquito net or lace nailed across it (use galvan- 
ized nails to prevent rust), is a protection against 
these lawless and unwelcome visitors. The frames 
must be a little lower than the sash, so that there 
may be room to push in tbe spring and raise the win- 
dows when necessary. 

Doors also can be guarded in the same mauner. A 
door-frame sbould be hung on hinges, with a cross 
piece or stay in the middle and a book to keep it 
closed. A little watchfulness and attention will soon 
teach the family to close the net door after them, and 
the flies themselves will be constant reminders of any 
remissness. 

A wire netis more durable, but much more expensive. 
and makes the room darker than net. In spite of all 
precautious, however, the flies will often find an en- 
trance, especially into the dining-room, when dinner 
is being dished or when one is blessed with a troop of 
restless. active children, and then a fly-brush can be 
used effectively. Cut a newspaper in strips about an 
inch wide the whole length of the paner, save a smal! 
space left plain, four or five inches wide, at the top. 
Take a lithe sapling. or smooth, round stick the size 
of the fingerand about two feet long. Wind the uncut 
part of the paper tightly around the top of the stick 
tie with strong twine so tight that the paper cannot 
slip off. leaving the long strips banging loose. This 
will prove one of the most effective of fly-brushes. 

There are many “ fiy-traps” advertised, but most are 
discarded after a short trial. We kpvow of but one 
that we shou'd be willing to recommend. ‘ Fiy- 
paper” hardly makes any noticeable difference in the 
quantity of flies that are so perseveriug ip their atten- 
tions. but the “trap” to which we refer does great 
execution, although we will not pretend to say that it 
removes the plague entirely. 

We do not know the muaker’s vame, but the “trap” 
can be found at most hardware stores. A cone of fine 
wire net, about nine inches high, vineteen inches 
round at the bottom and fourteen at the top, is put on 
toa piece of board a little larger than the bottom of 
the net. Tois board is depressed or concave in the 
middle, so as to hold a little liquid in the center, and 
grooved about balf an inch from the outer edge. The 
wire cove is placed on this board and fastened over 
the groove by a wire catch. Inside of the outer wire 
net or cone is a smaller. one, rising to an abrupt pesk, 
like the top of a sugar-leaf, with an opening at the 
top large enough for a fly to go through. This cone 
comes within a fewinches of the top of the outside 
ove. In the bottom of the board or stand a little 
molasses, or molasses and water, should be poured, 
Do uot he too nice, but let some of it come out to the 
grooved part, or even to the outer edge of the board. 
It does uot take flies long to learn where there is avy 
sweetened food ready for them. They hover about 
the outer edge and sample the goods so temptingly 
displayed. They rather like the first taste, but think 
it wise to examine fartber and try that which lies in 
the groove. Tht is good! And surely the golden 
fluid in the concave bottom must be delicious, So in 
they go. But the fly that onee enters within this 
charmed circle leaves life behind. When surfeited 
with the tempting nectar, and ready to withdraw, 
they naturally rise up and find themselves in the inner 
cone, and from thence pass out through the small 
orifice at the top into the outer chamber, from whence 
there is no escape. The top bas a tiv cover closely 
fitted, and the two cones _ are joined at the bottom. 





They never attempt to crawl back through tbe small 
bole in the inner cone, and are vow Close prisoners, 

When tbe “trap” is full—and it does not take long 
during fly season to fill it—plunge it at once into a 
kettle of boiling water, a quick and bumane deatb to 
the captives. Take off the tin cover from the top, and 
empty the dead flies into the stove. Wash out the 
trap, both the wire and the wooden stand. Put more 
molasses in the botiom, fasten on the trap, and bang 
in the windows again to entice otber careless wau- 
derers, 

We do not pretend to say that this ‘‘trap’’ destroys 
all the flies, so that one need fear no more annoyance. 
but it certainly does make a very perceptible diff+r- 
ence in dining-rooms and parlors; and in the kitchen. 
Where they * most do congregate,” it is wonderfully 
effective, for the “‘traps’? seem more attractive than 
the food, thus saving the cook much aunoyance aud 
securing their own capture and destruction, 

We have used these * fly-traps’’ two or three seasons, 
and would not willingly be without them, 

(From the London Garden of 1875.) 

The Rey. George Meares Drought, writing from Treland to 
the Times, says: * For three years I bave lived in a town, and 
during that time my sitting-room has been free from flies, 
three or four only walking about my breakfast-table, while 
all my neighbors’ rooms were crowded. I often congratu- 
lated myself on my escane, but never knew the reason of it 
until two daysago. I then had occasion to move my goods 
to another house, while I remained on for two days longer. 
Among other things moved were two boxes of geraniums 
and calceolarias, which stood in my window, the windows 
being always open to full extent. top and bottom. The boxes 
were not gone half an hour before my room was as full of 
flies as those around me. This, to me, is a new discovery, 
and perhaps it may serve to encourage others in that which 
is always a source of pleasure, and which now proves also to 
be a source of comfort, viz., window gardening.”’ 

RECEIPTS. 
WAFFLES. 

One quart of miik slightly warmed; five cups of 
flour; three eggs well beaten; two-thirds of a cup of 
home made yeast, or balf a penny’s worth of bakers’. 
and half teaspoonful salt. Set as sponge overnight. 
In the morning add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Have the waffle-irons very hot and well 
greased, and turn quickly to prevent scorching. 

SALLY LUNN. 

Warm half a teacup of butter in a pint of milk; add 
a very little salt; seven cupfuls of flour beat in till 
perfectly smooth; then add * pressed yeast,’’ or bali 
teacup of home-made. Pour this into a pan and bake 
as soon as light. 


PEACH TAPIOCA, 


Soak balf a pint tapioca in half a pint of cold water 
for several hours or over night. Fill a baking-di-h 
half full of nice canned peaches, leaving out the syrup. 
Sprinkle sugar over the peacbes, to suit the taste, and 
bake half an bour. Add balf a pint of the peach 
syrup to the tapioca, as much boiling water as is 
needed to thin it, auda half teacupof sugar. Boil this 
till perfectly clear, then pour over the peaches, and 
bake slowly for another balf bour. When cold serve 
witb sugar and rich cream. 

OYSTERS. 


Drain the liquor from the oysters. Rub a table- 
spoonful of flour into a quarter of a pound of butter 
for each hundred oysters. A little mace or nutmeg, if 
agrecable, six whole white peppers, salt to taste. Brine 
the liquor to a boil, then add the oysters, and as soon 
us they boil up once add the butter and flour; stir 
constantly, and when boiling add balf a cup of rich 
cream to every hundred oysters. Stir all well to- 
gether, and serve as soon as cooked enougb, which 
will be, after adding tbe cream, as soon us it boils up 
once thorougb:y.—Mamie B. 
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DRUCY. 
By Exuua A. DRINKWATER. 


\ ATTIE was spending a week away down in 
iV. the country with Aunt Lucy, Unele Will, and 
Baby Lutie. It was Monday noon, and sbe bad been 
doing “faithful things” for auntie all the morning, 
and now she had permission to put on ber white dress 
and go to spend the afternoon with Annie Oliver, the 
nearest little girl neighbor. So Mattie ran singing up 
the stuirs, dress) d herself with care, and ran down 
again to find a great disappointment sitting by Lutie’s 
cradle in the person of yellow-baired, untidy little 
Drucy Hunt, who bent over the cradle with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. Mattie had seen her the 
day before at Sunday-school, and beard ail about the 
“felling” that she supposed was coming on her thumb; 
now it had come, and she bad brought it to spend the 
afternoon just as Mattie was going visiting. 

“TL liked you yesterday, and so Ll thought I’d come 
to see you,” announced Drucy. 

“Ohb!’’ was Mattie’s only reply; and seeing her aunt 
go into the pantry she followed her. 

“Can’t I go, auntie?” she asked. 
* And leave your company ?”’ 








” 


“ But I did not know she was coming, 
tie. e 

“Well, Annie does not know that you thought of 
goivg to see her, so she will not be cisappointed,” re- 
turned Mrs. Gordon. dropping crumbed bread into a 
cup of hot milk. * The only rignt thing for you to do 
is to stay at home and help Drucy have as pleasant @ 
time as possible. It is hard fora little girl to have so 
much pain.” 

* 1 don’t like her very much, but I suppose [ should 
have had a good time with ber if [ bad pot thought of 
going to Annie’s,”’ replied Mattie, more hopetuily, as 
she went back to Drucy, who was groaning while she 
rocked to and fro, 

**Does your thumb pain you so?’ asked Mattie, 
almost in sympathetic tears berse!f. 

“Oh,” sobbed Drucy, “the pain just shoots; but I 
guess it will be better soon.” 

“Shall we go and sit on the pig-peu under tbe wil- 
low? We ean tell stories and play quiet games. I 
don’t suppose you feel like running around.” 

“No,” answered Drucy, wiping her eyes on her wet 
handkerchief; “it beats when I move fast.” 

“This must go on first,” said Mrs. @ordon, bringing 
ina hot poultice. 

She teuderly removed the coarse, soiled rag from 
the inflamed thumb, and, having applied the poultice, 
replaced it by an old linen bandk&erchief. 

“Tt makes it worse,” whined Drucy. 

“It will feel better in a few moments,’ comforted 
Mrs. Gordon. **Now ruo out of doors and think of 
sometbing else, and as soon as it feels cold come in for 
another one.” 


pouted Mat- 


Drucy brightened a little as she followed Mattie in 
search of a shady seat. The pig-pen was new, and 
bad never sheltered anything but a few hens, who 
built their nests in the clean straw with which it was 
filled; in one corner a large yellow hep was sitting on 
thirteen eggs. A Weeping-willow overshadowed, al- 
most concealing, the girls as they sat close together 
upon its slanting roof. 

“Did you ever hear about the man who wisbed to 
borrow anempty barrel of flour to make a hen-coop 
for his pig?’ Mattie asked after she bad, witb much 
difficulty, assisted Drucy to a seat beside ber. 

“No,” answered Drucy. ‘* What is the rest of it?’ 

“Nothing, if you can’t understand,” replied Mattie. 

* But people do make chicken-coops out of barrels,” 
returned Drucy. 

** Now let us look at things and see what we can see 
in them,” suggested Mattie, hoping to amuse Drucy 
and please herself at the same time. ‘*Auntie says 
there is a great deal more in everytbing than we sce 
and if we keep our eyes open we shall see wonderful 
things. Now look around aud tell me what you spe.” 

‘Nothing but the house und barn, and the peach 
orchard, and the cornfield, and the woods, and the 
chimblys of Mr. Oliver’s house.” 

“Chimneys,” corrected Mattie. ‘* Now look at that 
rope hanging on the apple-tree! When I see that I 
see a long house, full of windows, where they make 
ropes, und two girls in a swing, and a woman with 
bure arms drawiug water, and a rope thrown into the 
water to save a drownipg mun, and boys and girls 
playing Copenhagen, and @ man bangiug bimeelf, 
and—” 

“You are only telling stories, Mattie Gordon,” con- 
tradicted Drucy. “Do you think we would sit here 
and see a man hang bimselt ?” 

“But Ido see all those things and more, too,” per- 
sisted Mattie. “Mr. Lougfellow showed them to me. 
When a port or a wise person looks at anytbing they 
see everything that can be thought about it.” 

“Am you a poet or a wise persou?” asked Drucy, 
turning ber round eyes curiously op Mattie. 

“Tama kind of poet, a bumble one,” replied Mattie 
coloring a little, **and Vil tell you some poetry [made 
because you feel badly. No one bas seen it; it is about 
Columbus, and it says, 

* Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 

Told to the world a story they ne’er bad heard before ; 

He told them of a country beyond the ocean’s roar, 

Andof acopper-colored people who dwelt upon that shore.” 


“Ob! Oh! Oh!” groaned Drucy, ‘*I guess it is time 
for another poultice.” 

“Go and get it then,” said Mattie indignantly. “I 
thought my poetry would soothe you, and you did not 
listen at all.” 

““L don’t believe 1t soothes people to have poetry 
said at ’em,” remarked Drucy as she slid down the 
roof and dropped onto the ground. 

“Tt is not polite to let her go in alone,” thougbt 
Mattie sliding after her, 

At the dour they met Annie Oliver coming in search 
of them. . 

“Isn’t it too provoking,” exclaimed Annie as soon 
as Drucy was out of bearing. “*[ came ou purpose to 
ask you to spend the afternoon and take tea with me, 
and now that Drucy Hunt has to be here!” 

“She is very hard to amuse,” sighed Mattie, “even 
poetry bas no cbarim for her.” 

“I must go to the store before I go home,” said 
Annie. * Ask your aunt to let you and Drucy go, too. 
I have a penny to speud,” 

“ But I don’t want to go,” objected Drucy when she 
came out of the house, “the sun is so hot, and I might 
buve to cry before somebody. You and Annie go, 
and Vil sit bere on the horse-block and watch the 
cbickens till you come back.” 

Very much relieved Mattie and Annie started off on 
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a run for the store, where Annie did her errand, pru- 
dently expeuded her penny for two sticks ofelewon 
candy and then they turned homeward, 

“We must have saved fifteen mimutes by running,” 
reasoned Annie; “now why couldn’t you take that time 
just to run over to my bouse and see my doll house? 
When we pass your auut’s we can creep through the 
corufield so that Drucy cannot see us, and you will be 
back before she misses you, because she thought we 
should walk slowly.” 

All of which sounded so right and reasonable that 
Mattie asseuted without hesitation, and on reaching 
the fleld they crept laugbiugly through the bars and 
plunged into the middle of the field. Drucy came to 
the gate several times to look for them, and each time 
the girls dropped down into a muddy hollow to 
screen themselves, Whispering, laughing and huddling 
together. 

“Isn’t it splendid?” whispered Mattie. 
‘ust like the French Huguenots 
France.” 

* Did they get the back of their dresses all mud?’ 
questioned Aunie, straightening berself. ‘ Now is our 
time, she has gone in. Run as fast as you can!” 

Annie took the lead, and they both rau stumblingly 
until they reached the pasture at the other side of the 
field, where they climbed the fence into the road and 
ran until they dropped down to rest beside Annie’s 
doll house. 

This wonderful house and interesting family of dolls 
proved as great atemmptation to Mattie as many grown 
people have to withstand, and the fifteen minutes of 
thestay lengthened to three hours, while sheand Annie 
baked, washed, ironed, cleaned house, gave a party, 
and took all the family sately through measeles, small- 
pox and St. Vitus’s dance. It was only when Mrs, 
Oliver called the children in to an early tea that 
Mattie remembered Drucy; with a scream of dismay 
she sprang up, oversetting the bottle of water and 
sugar with which sbe bad been dosing Miss Lavinia 
Rosetta, and, without stopping to say “good by,” 
rusbed along the homeward road hoping to be in time 
to tell Drucy bow very, very sorry she was. 

But po tearful Drucy awaited her at the gate, she 
ran in to find only Uncle Will and Aunt Lucy at the 
tea-table. 

“lam so sorry,” commenced Mattie. 

“So was Drucy,” replied her aunt. ‘You have 
been unkind and cruel to a suffering, motherless child. 
She waited so patiently for you, and when she began 
to suspect you bad run away from her she said she sup- 
posed you did not like her, pow that her mother was 
dead nobody liked her. A year ago she had a father 
and mother and twin sister, and to-night she has only 
a queer, old aunt to live with. 
self to sleep every night.” 

“Oh,” sobbed Mattie, dropping into her seat at the 
table and burying her face in the table cloth. “1 
didn’t mean to! What can I do for her? I would do 
anything tor ber!” 

“On our way to grandma’s in the morning you can 
stopand tell her you aresorry,’’ comforted Uncle Will. 
‘* Now eat a good supper.” 

But her appetite was gone, she could think of noth- 
ing but lonely little Drucy, and when she prayed that 
night she asked God to forgive her unkindness and 
show ber what to do for her. 

In the morning sunlight, with a long ride before 
her ending with grandma and all the delights of 
grandma’s house, Mattie forgot ber sorrow in the 
darkness and danced about as happily as if she had 
not fallen asleep with tears in her eyes. 

“Can’t L take Drucy some:hing?” she asked after 
all the preparations for a day’s absence had been 
made and Aunt Lucy was tying ber lace handkerchief 
around Lutie’s neck outside the cloak. 

“You may take her some paper,’ answered Mrs. 
Gordon. “She likes to draw, aud ber aunt thinks it a 
waste of paper.” 

So Mattie tied up a roll of paper; and then it was 
time to begin the pleasant ride to grandma’s, where 
she expected the best art of all her visit. 

“You may stop and see Drucy just five minutes,” 
Mrs. Gordon said as they drew neara small, unpainted 
house. “And you must uot mind if her aunt is queer, 
for she means well.” 

Mattie sprang out of the carriage and ran up to the 
frout door; but she found no steps leading up to it, 
the door-sill was too bigb for her to reach, and there 
was po handle to the door. Her look of dismay as she 
glanced over her shoulder made her uncle and aunt 
laugh beartily. 

“Try the back door, sis,” called Unele Will. 

So she followed a well-worn path around to the 
back of the house; an old woman stood in the rough 
shed ironing close to a fire of charcoal, 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hunt.’”’ said Mattie; “I am 
Mattie Gordon. May I speak to Drucy for a few miv- 
utes?’ 

**T don’t know why you shouldn’t,” replied Mrs. 
Hunt, turning to the furnace for a fresh iron. “I 
vever bindered any one from speaking to her as I 
know of.” : 

* But L don’t know where she is,” said Mattie. 

‘In bed in the bedroom; go straight in, and you 
will find her wearing out the bed-clothes.” 

Mattie opened the living-room doorand saw beyond, 
through a door slightly ajar, the tall post of a red 
bedstead. 

When ske pushed open the bedroom door, her first 
thought was, *‘ She isn’t the pale little girl any more,” 


“We are 
escaping from 


She Says she cries her- 





for Drucy lay among the coarse, tumbled clothes with 
bright eyes and very red cheeks, 

*O Mattie! Tam so glad!” exclaimed Drucy. 

‘**And lam so sorry!” cried Ma'tie. 

Then they both laughed, and Mattie repeated over 
and over again how sorry she was for treating her so 
badly, that it was thougbtlessn+ss and forgetfulness 
for she had no ioteptiou of staying away longer than 
fifteen minutes. **And now bow is your telou?”’ 
asked, stopping to take breath, 

“ Aunt Sarab opened it early this morning,” repiied 
Drucy, frowniug at the thought of it, **andit feels 
better now, Lcould not sleep all night, and 1 fel so 
qeceer and hot this mornivg, and my bead aches 
awtutly. I don’t feel a bit like getting up. Oh, can't 
you stay with me today? I like you, and I shall be so 
lonesome ali duy aione in here.” 

“But Pim on my way to grandma's to bave a good 
time.” answered Mattie bastily. 
to morrow perhaps. 
give me I must go.” 

“LT do wisb you could stay,’? moaned Drucy. 

* But I can’t, | can’t,”’ repeated Mattie in answer to 
a little voice in her own heart,” “Lf hope you will feel 
better soon. Good-by.” 

Glad to escape from the small, close room, Mattie 
ran quickly back to the carriage; but sbe brought 
With her an uneasy conscience and clouded face. 

“Drucy is sick,” sbe announced. “She was awake 
all night, and ber felon is opened, and she wants me to 
stay all day with ber; but I wouldn't do it for any- 
thing.” 

‘Last night you were longing to do something to 
make her bappy, and now you will not do the only 
thing she asks you,” replied Aunt Lucy, 

** But the room is so little and hot, and what kind o 
atime do you suppose | could have sitting aud looking 
ather? You don’t think L ought to, do you, auntie?” 

“You must decide for yourself,’ Aunt Lucy 
swered. 


she 


*“TPilcome tosee you 
Now, if you are sure you for- 


au- 
“If you really wish to atone for the shame 
and sorruw you caused ber yesterday this will be just 
the way todo so. Imagine yourself lying alene and 
sick witbout any mother—” 

“Til stay,’ said Mattie, dolefully, ‘and you must 
be sure to kiss grandma for me and say I wanted to 
come.” 

“Vil tell ber what au unwilling little martyr you 
are,” laughed Uncle Will. 

‘“*We wiil stop for you this evening, and perhaps: 
bring you a letter from your mother,” added Aunt 
Lucy. ‘*Aud I’m sure your grandma will seud you 
somethirg nice.” 

If Uncle Will had not driven immediately away 
Mattie might bave changed her mind; as it was, sbe 
walked slowly around to the shed, bopiug that Mrs. 
Hunt would not be willing for ber to stay, and then 
she would be forced to spend all the long, yellow, sum- 
mer day with Annie Oliver. 

But Mrs. Hunt only said, **‘ You may stay if you like, 
and won’t raise Caio,” and Drucy was overjoyed when 
she came in with her hat off, sayiug she could stay till 
bight. 

“T'll braid your hair.” said Mattie, laying her hand 
on Drucy’s tangled yellow locks which were spread 
over the pillow. 

“JY shall like it if you don’t pull,’’ Drucy replied, 
wearily. 

Mattie found a tin basin under the bed which sbe 
filled with water at the shed pump. and after asking 
Mrs. Hunt for towel, soap, comb and brush, and wash 
rag. she took them all into the bedroom. 

She bathed Drucy’s face and hands, and braided her 
hair, working as softly and quickly as she imagined 
ber mother would have dore; she tied the ends of 
Drucy’s braids with a couple of pieces of pink ribbon 
she chanced to bave in ber pocket, then sbe let down 
the blind, smoothed out the bed clothes, and finished 
her bursely duties by folding the wet wasb rag and 
laying it across her forehead, 

**Oh, bow yzood it teels,” sighed Drucy. 

And then Mattie begau to be glad that she had 
stayed, 

“Pll wring it out in cold water every time it feels 
warm,” promis'd Mattie. * Mother lets me do it for 
Will when be bas a headache.” 

Drucy made vo answer for she had fallen asleep. 

Mattie softly chauged the wash rag half a dozen 
times, growiug more homesick and lonesome every 
minute, and wonderipg what she could find to do, 
The house was very quiet, the grunting of a pig close 
to the window being the only sound from the outside 
world, 

But as Mattie moved uneasily, and bent down to 
fasten a button of her shoe she espied a little red book 
on the floor under the bed. Sbe knelt down and drew 
it from its dusty resting place, almost shouting with 
delight when she read its title, for it was The Basket of 
Flowers, that ber mother had enjoyed readiog when 
sbe was a little girl, and it bad been one of Mattie’s 
day-dreams to fiud and read the book. 

Sbe drew her chair close to the window, turning the 
pages in much excitement, then she commenced at 
the first word and read on, aod on, and on until ber 
eyes were tired and her hand weary from holding the 
book. She dropped the book into her lap, glancing at 
Drucy who was sleeping quietly, and theu she won- 
dered if it were noon and what Mrs. Hunt would have 
for dinner, 

“T guess ’'ll go and see,’ she thought, springing 
and stretching hereelf like a kitteo. 

Mrs. Hunt was setting the dinuer table fur three. 


up 








*L haven’: raised Cain yet,” suid Mattie, standing in 
the door-way. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Hunt, “I looked at you two or 
three times. L guess you are like my husband was; he 
always had his nese in a book,” 

“Its avery good place for noses,” laughed Mattie. 
“May [help you set the table? I want to give my 
pose a rest,”’ 

*You would be more bother than help;” 
ubpgracious reply. 


was the 
“Go and wake Drucy up and tell 
her to come to dinner.” 

But Prucy wasalready awake with the color all gone 
from her face. 

“Till belp you dress,” 
itis noon? 


suid Mattie. ‘Do you know 
How do you feel about now?” 

* Better,” yawned Drucy, *ouly lam solazy. Wasn't 
it queer fur me to sleep in the daytime?’ 

“It was only natural alter being awake so long,” 
answered Matrie wisely. ‘“* Now what shall we do this 
afternoon?” ‘ 

“Anything you like,” replied Drucy gratefully. 
You have been so good to me. It is just like my 
sister come back.” 

The dinner was nice and Mrs. Hunt kept urging ber 
to eat, but she said so many queer things that Mattie 
feared she was not 

After dinner the girls sat on the cellar doors at the 
eud of the house, and Drucy made pictures, while 
Mattie finished The Basket of Flowers. Drucy com- 
plained of bersore thumb and of feeling “lazy,” so 
Mattie proposed a walk, and they walked and talked, 
played mumble-peg, tit-tat-to und jack stoves; stil 
the afternoon long to Mattie, and she was as 
giad as Drucy wus sorry wheu uncle Will drove up to 
the gute. 


welcome, 


seemed 


“T hayen’t bad such a good timesince mother died,”’. 
said Drucy as they kissed * good-by.” 


“And I’m very glad I stayed,” returned Mattie 
heartily. 
‘Here is your letter and a basket from grandma,” 


said aunt Lucy as Mattie seated berself in the carriage 

Cake, pie, fruit, candy, and flowers!’ exclaimed 
Mattie, peeping into the basket. “What a lovely 
vrandima Lhave! And doesn’t my name look beauti- 
fully on the letter?” Tiaoen she added to berself as she 
opened the letter, “Staying with Drucy must bave 
beep one of the * few things’ God has given me to do, 
aod Iau so glad that I was faithful.” 


se '? 








HippEN BIRDs. 


1. It was late in the evening when Charlie and his sisters 
wandered far away from home. 

2. They weat through the window and over the wall to the 
road. 

3. It grew so dark that they often had to wait before they 
could see a gleam of ligbt upon their path. 

4. We found them next day at the fair, in the derse crowd, 
enjoying themselves. 

5. They said, ** We did not go very far. 
every day.’ od 

6. They were surprised to see how little a thing had caused 
so much disturbance. ARTHUR. 


We could walk it 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 


1. My positive is a measure; my comparative is a portion. 

2. My positive is a number; my comparative is sung by 
men. 

3. My positive comes from Europe; my comparative is a 
northern animal F. W. C. C. 


A Pr Puzz_e. 


“ Eth nam fo mosdiw si het amn fo sarey.” POLLY. 


Sy NCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate to acquire skill, and leave meager. 
2. Syncopate a jewel, and jeave a sound. 

3. Syncopate a workman, and leave an isle. 

4. Syncopate an apparition, and leave anger. 

5. Syncopate a staff, and leave a useful person. 
6. Syncopate a bird, and leave a plant. EVA. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Down. 
In summer. 
What the sun does. 
A song. 
A trifie. 


Across. 
In October. 
Juice. 
Worth. 
Prevailing fashion. 


In winter. In April. Rota. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
An animal. 
To float. 
Scent. 
A bud. NERO. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 12. 


Quotation Enigma.—* Be pot ashamed of thy virtues.” 


A Bib-ical Doutle Acrostic.— 
8 odo M 
A ban A 
U RK 
L il ¥ 
A Diamond Puzzle.— N 
TOP 
PBB iF 
ALE 
E 
A Metagram.—Treason, reason, season, a nose, Enos. 
A Square Word.— CLA W 
LACE 
ACRE 
WEED 
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Farm and Garden. 


HOW MUCH FEED FOR A POUND OF BERF? 


N Illinois stock-breeder, largely engaged in 
the production of beef, sends in the above in- 








lhe 
quiry. 

A writer in the Canada Farmer gives it as his expe- 
rience that eleven pounds of good hay will produce on+ 
peund of live wright. According to Mr. Mechi. who 
is certainly good autbority in Euglanod. * the ordinary 
calculation is that 7 pounds of grain will produce one 
pound of meat, net butchers’ weight.” 

In tbe Jourval of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Soviety a table is given in whieb 6 pounds 
of barley are stated to be equal to the produc‘ion of 
1 pouad of beef. In some experiments in pig feeding 
by Mr. Lawes the comparative effects of barley and 
corn were found to be nearly in the ratio of 6 to5 
making 5 pounds of corn equal to 6 pounds of barley. 
Therefore. avcording to the table above referred to, 5 
pounds of corn would be equal in feeding effect to one 
pound of beef. 

On the whole, it may safely be assumed that after 
the auimal bas received the smount of food necessary 
to sustain it, every 5 pounds of corn in addition wil) 
give one pound of beef. It issaid that a bushel of corn 
togetber witb the stover on which it grows will keep a 
horse in good working order for a week. The total! 
weight of grain and stalks in this ease would be about 
150 lbs. (grain 58 Ibs., stover 92 lbs.) Clearly this 
amount and quality of feed ought to meet the largest 
requirement of eitber a working borse ora fatteving 
steer; and io the latter case the gain of flesh ought to 
be vot less than 12 to 15 Ibs. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF GRAIN AND STOVER. 


THE experience of enlightened cultivators places 
the corn-stalk far above the otber cereals in nutritive 
value. When properly cured and rightly treated io 
feeding it is found quite equal to most kinds of hay. 
The testimony of competent judges on this subject is 
sufficiently clear, and the reason why any farmers are 
still doubtful in regard to it, the chief reason, in fact, 
why the corn-stalk is not more generally prized at it~ 
true worth, is because its value is too often judged by 
the results of injudicious feeding, or by the unsound 
condition of it arising from want of care in harvesting. 

In acrop of this cereal the weight of the stalks, on a 
general average. is about balf as much again as the 
weight of the shelled corn. That is to say, a bundred 
pounds of the grain would represent a bundred and 
fifty pounds of the stover. But in a comparison of 
the relative values the case is reversed, and the graiv 
is ahead. Among farmers the estimates on this point 
vary considerably. 

Some cro;s have been reported in which the stalks 
have been estimated as quite equal to one-half the 
value of the grain, or one-third the value of the entire 
crop, and in some reported cases the value of tbe 
stever is rated even Meher still. 

Ipacrop reported by Josepb Harris, vielding seventy 
bushels of grain and three tons of stalks per acre, the 
money value was rated at $42 per acre for the grain, 
and $30 for the stover. 

According to Prof. Stockbridge, it requires 90 Ibs. of 
stalks to produce a bushel of she!led corn, and his esti- 
mate for the relative values makes the grain worth 
70 cents and the stover 36 cents. 

Now, if the stalks that produce a bushel of corn are 
equal to balf the value of the grain. then if we tak 
the weight of the bushel at 58 Ibs.. of the stalks at 92 
Ibs.. and the value of the grain at 80c.,an acre of 70 
bushels would show the following results: 

Weight of grain, 4.060 lbs.; value of grain, $56.00 
” * stalks, 6,440 * “ ** stalks, 28.00 


Total wt. per ac., 10,500 Total value per ac., $84.00 

Thus it appears that while the weight of the grain is 
about one-third less than of the stover, its value i- 
two-fold greater. But this is not yet the total value 
of the crop. The manure:frem a bushel of corn. if 
we include the stover on which it grows, is worth 
theoreticully about 35 cents. though the actual value 
is over 40 cents. Again, the cobs have a positive value, 
either wnen ground with the grain, or when used for 
fuel, and the ash of the cob. which is an excelleut fer- 
tilizer, is about 3 per cevt of its weight. 

The weight of the cob averages about one-fifth fhe 
weight of the ear. or one-fourth the weight of the 
graib. Therefore, in a yield of seventy bushels of 
grain the cobs are equivalent to more than half a ton 
of fuel plus 30 or 40 Ibs. of valuable manure. But the 
chief value of the cob as recognized by farmers, is 
found in grinding it with toe grain. In this form it 
has beep +stimated at one-tentu the value of the grain. 

Now if we add the value of the manure and the 
feeding value of the cobs to the above valuation per 
acre, it will give the following result: 





Value of grain and stalks per acre of 70 bushels,...$84 00 
Manurial value of grain and stalks,... ............. 28 00 
Nutritive value of the cobs,........ ................. 5 60 

$117 60 


MAGNITUD® OF THE FARMING INTEREST. 
It has been stated on good authority, and can 
easily be made to appear from the census returns of 
1870, that there are in the United States, in round 
: umbers, twelve millioa five hundred thousand bread 





earners. By the fruits of the labor of these million 
nations are subsisted. They supply food, shelter and 
raipent to the forty millions of people who make up 
our own population, Thus itis seen that every bread- 
earner has to fill, op an average, a little more than 
tbree mouths. 

Of the whole number of these bread-earners, there 
are not less than six a.illions (about one balf) engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and vearly two millions in 
other rural trades aud callings, maki: g with their food 
dependents a total of not less than twenty-four mull- 
10n8 Of COnsUMme;rs. 

Tbe manufacturers, including all classes of opey- 
tives, earn bread for about two million people, Toe 
commercia! Classes, including all that properly belong 
to thew, support two and a balf million; the railroad 
and express compavies about balf a miilion, aod the 
miners pearly bslf a million more. 

Yet while agriculture and mechanics taken togetber 
feéd ten times as many as commerce, twenty times as 
many as manufacturers, and fifty times as many as 
railroad companies, yet the least of these, by combi- 
natiou and management, exert far more influence in 
the country and incomparably wore power with the 
government than the tillers of the soil, and this for 
the simple reason that the latter do not exert tbe 
power which they might, iu the protection of their 
own interest. 


CONTRAST BETW EEN POSSIBLE AND 
TUAL RESULTS IN FARMING. 


IT is a case of frequent complaint that the farm- 
ers of this country come far sbort of realizing. on a 
general average, those better products per acre for 
staple crops which are fairly within their reach, and 
which, if achieved, would largely increase the profit 
of their business. 

Tt appears from statements recently published that 
the following yields of leading crops have been ac- 
tually obtained under certain favorable conditions. 
which establisbes a possibility that no practical farmer 
ought to lose sight of. 

Wheat has been raised at the rate of 70 bush. per 
acre; hay at the rate of five tons per acre; potatoes at 
the rate of 900 bush. per acre; some root crops as bigh 
as 1,600 bush., and over; and [Indian corn ut the rate of 
200 bush. of shelled grain per acre. 

It is true that these yields do not obligate all men to 
reach the same figures, but they ought to stimulate 
farmers to something better than the present general 
average, which for wheat is not over 15 bush. per acre; 
for hay is but little overa ton; for potatoes about 70 
bush.; for root crops about 150 bush.; and for Indian 
corn Dot over 30 bush. 

Our purpose in referring bere to this subject is to say 
to every farmer in the country that these yields can be 
at least doubled by every earnest practical man who 
chooses to do so, and that there is no better time for 
taking this new departure than the beginuing of a new 
century. 
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EX PIRATIONS,—LooKk AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
3UBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOP 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 

Mgssrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co. having moved to 
Boston Highlands, tbe Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St.,aud in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 





co U NTR - Fi "I SI TORS. 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
tke regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. . 





Vounmns V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place. Nev 
York; and all remittances must be wade either by 
check, draft, or Posta! money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-ot-town 
remittances to be by Money OrpERs. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 





RATES TO CLERG YMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore he $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United Srates, is 
15s. ; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. eaeh. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 








MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and otbers who will send NEw 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

UBCTURES TO YOUNG MBN.......cccccce crccccesss sccveces $1 50 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series.............. 12% 

- ” - Ns cial Rip SEN Meee 1 50 

“ os 3d DF posed axeaseas 1 50 

IIIS oo bos oe Suse ema Renna Caaaacenee memes 1 7 

ar 1 %5 
A SuMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

I see sics  Jsdmeeebsdadncy ADDO RCEO Nas as obRaeesnd be 1 50 

I Oe I ins vvcccnecsdpeensatisinendhiancianicnca 150 


Toa subscriber who sends two new subscriberg 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retail 
Price. 
NORWoOopD; or, Village Life in New England............ $2 00 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING...............2.0-- 00000 2 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 
NN siccc en sRaaneckaasdhewaube sedoenbe ies vnnsticcmelen ce 2 00 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 2 50 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retail 

Price. 

First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtAVO..............eeeeeeeee $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, 

First Vol. Lire OF CHRIST, Imperial Edition............ 7 50 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

HORATIO C. KING, 
Publisher. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N.B.—Ilf you 
want any periodical not mentioned iv this list, write 
us, aud we will give prices by return mail. 


Cub Price Retail Price 






















Post ay Postage 
MONTHLIES. Prepaia. Prepaid, 
Harper’s Montbiy......+0+e-eseeeeeeee $3.50 24.00 
The Galaxy........ 4.59 4.00 
gma 3 "Monthy. 3.50 4.9 
RO Re 265 3.00 
The Atlantic Moenthly.. ; coos SOD 4.10 
Lippineott’s Magazine.... .. ......... 3.50 4.00 
American Agricuiturist. .......... 1) oi] 
Arthur’s Ma; azine.............. 2.20 50 
Phren logical Journal . 2.50 00 
The Nursery......... 1.30 0 
The E# lectic ...... 4.50 00 
The Sunday Mngazine eee 2.25 270 
Appleton’s — Journal... 3.5u .00 
Dyemestic Munthiy.......-aqoccee cooce 1.25 iO 
Popular oo Woriiiy. Dis teweniguakeael 4.50 5.00 
Peterson’s Mugazine... .. ; 1.50 2.00 
Scientific Farmer. 85 00 
Teaecher’s Monthly 85 00 
WEEKLIES. 

| tee 3.50 4.06 
Harper's ere 3.5 -00 
Littell’s Living Ags.. bnseberoreseneseswne 7.00 00 
The N. n.4 Tribuoe.. 1.7 00 
Advun ee: 0 
Scientitte ‘American ........... 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, €.95 8.20 

Foven: ~ epacnneonese eeebsschecenes 00 41.45 1.75 
PE Penccccscccccctsccseccecesenssseee 1.70 2.0 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; 
+ Must be new Subscription. 


retail price, $5.00. 





RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four ccpies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
Tne party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (al) 
sent at one time), will be entitled toa copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies it $2.65. Money should be sent by Check. 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order or 
H. C. KinG, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others whc 
actasagents. Address 


‘“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1875. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist January, 1875, to dist De- 

cember, 1875 $5,840,021 8% 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1875. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Of from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. . $6,123,134 68 | 

Losses paid during the same —_——_-—- 

period $2,712,058 05 | 

| 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
ee ee 


The Company has the Sitenion Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
k, City, Bank and other Stoeks.#10,314,40 = 
2.544.200 
267 000 w 


Stoc 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated at 
Premium No pas and Bills Receivable... 
Cash in Ban 


Total Amount of Assets..........- $16,019,940 82 





Six per cent. 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
if, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First ot February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FRED'’K CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Rost. B. MI TURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
HENRY COIT, 

LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 


DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, a G. DE oe 
WM. STURGIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 


JOSIAH O. Low, CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
WILLIAM — Dover, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
ater F You NGS, HORACE GRAY, 

A. HAND, EDMUND a CORLIES, 


: E Low: JOHN ELLIOTT, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, | SAMUEL Hore HINSON. 
J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
w. i. H,. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. t. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH — 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 


Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 








form. . hree garments it. one. Ap- 
roved b ~ by phy sicians. Agents 
jante Sam Jes by mail, in Lon- 


don cord, $2; Satteen, $1.75. To 
Agents at 25 cts. less. Give size of 
waist, and state weother long Or 

short front is desir / 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, VY. 


‘ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Faleon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, #1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 


S6 Nassau St.. N. V 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


A POLITICAL GUIDE 
Truly Independent and Trustworthy. 











All persons who want the TRUTH 
concerning the CANDIDATES and 
PRINCIPLES involved in the Cam- 
paign should read The New York 
Evening Post, which will be out- 
spoken and fearless, yet unbiased 
and just. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


Special Terms for the Campaign. 


These terms include the postage. 


TO CLUBS OF TEN OR MORE, 


For six months, the copies ail to be addressed 
to one member of the club: 


Ten copies of the DAILY. Three Dollars 
each; 

Ten copies of the SEMI-WEEKLY, One 
Dollar each; 


Ten copies of the WEEKLY, Fifty Cents 


each. 
SINCLE COPIES. 
Daily, 75 Cents a month: Semi-Weekly, 


25 centsa month; Weekly, 15 cent=a month. 
Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 
BROADWAY AND FULTON ST., NEw YORK. 


interest on the outstanding ere. | 





Tueopore E. Pzrxrms, by per. 





All hail the 


stars and stripes! Hope beams in every ray, 
























All hail Ine stars and stripes! The radiant flag—all hail! Un-furl to ev - ery breeze, Fling wideto ev - ery gale; 
And shining thro’ the night Of gloom, points out the way; 


Be - neath the west- ern sun; 








1. 
2. 
3. All hail the stars and stripes! They bindusall in One, In Union, Peace and Love 
4. All hail the stars and stripes! All hail our beauteous flag, Fling out nee mast and peak, —— Dea - Y mountain crag; 
ES = 
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All round the waking earth, Let 


Then float-ing in the air, 


_" er hill, and vale, and sea, 


The crystal waves speed on 
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From loft - y dome and spire, From hill and mountain height, A - blaze with Freedom's fire, 
Then hail the stars and stripes, They float in ev-ery sea, 


To give the nation’s light. 
The em - blem of the free, 


ev -ery eye be- hold, The sign of Freedom’s birth, The ra - diant stars of gold. 


Shall float for-ev - er 


fair, The em- blem of the free. 























1; The flag that forev- er 











[From “ CENTENNIAL SCHOOL 


SINGER,’ 


or 
in glory shall wave, The radiant flag of the free. 








* by permission of BIGLOW & MAIN, N. Y.] 











*“melix’’ Needles. 
Sold Evervwhere 


And Milward’s 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


10,000 
CHROMOS 


FOR SALE. 





Admirably adapted for Premiums. 


WILL BE SOLD 


AT A 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


For particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray Street, 


Box 5656. New York, 





‘The Centenary Portrait” 


sTeeL- WASH INGTON,-PUTE 


Marshali’s Stee! Plate oe. 


$3. 00 ing of Washington. Size of 
plate, 16% x 2244; on paper, 19 x 24. 





$3.00 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS, 


* Powerful and able.”—DORE. 

‘* Magnificent engraving.’ —EVERETT. 

‘A masterpiece.’’—D. HUNTINGDON. 

* Beyond comparison.”’—BANCROFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.”,—DARLEY. 


post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


F Bang, JENKINS, 
24 Murray St., 


Sent by mail, 
Address 


Box 5656. N. Y. 


ACENTS 





TS W ANTED. 


double their money selling * Dr. 
Chase’s improved (#2) Receipt 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
MW ting House, Ann Arbour, Mich. 


AG EN 








BOOK AGENTS | aivsssi*hy aot e*haree 
Charlies Dudley Warner, Mark by ret irarte, | 


fish, and others. Now is the time to secure terri- 
tory. Catalogues sent free. Address, AM. PUE 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, or Cinn. 


Improved Steam Washer for 1876. 


PRICE 83.50. 

Will do the washing of a family in thirty min- 
utes. No rubbing, no attention. Warranted to 
xive satisfaction and not to yellow the clothes. 
Washers sent by express on receipt of $3.50. 
County Right for sale. Send for Testimonials and 
Terms to Agents. Active AGENTS wanted to sell 
on commission. Address the Patentee, 

Rev. W. W. GLANVILLE, 

_ (Box! 183.) 


Glenwood, Towa. 
TE Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. S80 a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


pea. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 





WANTED —AGENTS to canvass for the au- 
* thentic and complete Life of Gow. 
Hayes, our next President, by Col. R. H. Conwell. 
agg bo the  julaecaataat The people are ready for 
it. 

3 “S. _ RU SSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


CENTS WANTED forthe new 
Bo gt Brigham Young's 


“py $ alread Id. 
ELIZA Mateus c 19s § S020" Du : stin, 
YOUNG.IS og ime (ites econ Guin a ean we, 


Richmond, Va. 
a day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $5 to $20: re STINSON & Co., ortland, Me. 


$350: ah 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
$12 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

















free. ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit J ich 


selling articles in the world. One sample 
terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 
» FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 





ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
Marble, Snowflakes, Scroll, Damask. 
ete. We have over 100 styles. Agents 
wanted. . w. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
810 Employment for all. 7-shot. nickel- 


lated | ¥ ad Catalogues free. Geo. 


elton & Co., N. Y. 


$1, CROQUET 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood balls and mallets, striped and 
oil-finished ; full set of arches, heac and foot posts, 
put up in bag and sent by express on rece!pt of one 
dollar. One-third the eid price. Richards Manu- 
facturing Co., Ashland Block, Chicago, I. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and NO, 1:22 State Street, Chicago, 














A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 





~ WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 










The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.—Publisher Christian Union. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TRUTH! READ!! WRITE 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 





Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
pore extract of beef with 
he hest Chocolate, 














is used like ordin- 
ary Chocolate. 


Price, 
75 ets. 
Per 
Package. 
For sale by 


Druggists 
and Grocers, 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 


30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and aur pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 2.5.0 and &5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 
© FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 


INHALER 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Manufactured by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 














THE BEST PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS 
are those SIL’ ER-PLATED HEAVIEST ONy 
THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, 
and bearing the trade-mark, 


**1847, Rogers Bros., XII.’ 


FACTORIES—Wemt Meriden, (Conn. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XIV., No. 4 








THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURE THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Porcelain - Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
550 Broadway, N. Y. 


Silver-Plated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS, 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT AND THE 
BEsT ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York. 


THE 


Tho Scientific American says: * The chemical ac- 
tion of different drinkirg waters o» the metal of 
which the interior wa!l of most ice pitchers is com- 
posed produces -xides injurious to helth. Acting 
on this fact,the Meriden Co. have succeeced in 
@vating pitcher linings with a smooth, seamless 
enael of porcelain. Its perfect cle:nliness and 
Certain safety seem to give thisice pitcher a de- 
gerved commendativn.’ 





Still Another Reduction. 


Waltham Watches 


At lower prices than ever before. 
OUR REDUCED PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 





We continue to send simgle Watches by Express 
@ any place, no matter how remote, with bill to 
collect on delivery, with privilege to the pur- 
Chaser to open the package and examine the 

Watch before paying, and with no obligation to 
take i unless tt is perfectly satisfactory. 





Write for the Price-List, which is sent free 
to all 

2" Mention in your letter or Postal Card that 
advertisement was seen tn the Christian Union. 
Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


Wo. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HANOVER 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROADWAY — he RK. 


pees hE so 


—, 


lash (: mi, 
ta) Assets, Jun. i876... 





WALCOTT 
L REMB8EN LANK. Secreturv 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTALiE 


wosguiTo 


AND FLY SCREEN “’Winnowe’* 


WINDOW. 


Price, in wire #1 tu #3; in nettt @ Xe.tok, 
This is the cheapest ucijustable screen bow made. 
@ can be bad «f any house-furmushing or hardware 
‘re. Apensies; ue 23 Br: infield St., B stm; 131 
ristoy ber St., 191 Flatb sh Ave. Bro ktiyn. 
7 Ww BUUGH ZON, Blo Manufacturer, 1118 Mar- 
ket St.. Phiindelphia. ia” Send stampf -r Circutar. 








“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


$S000, 


—IN COLD— 
WAS PAID BY THE 
WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail 
For sale by Mur‘c rs every -wl era, 








TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET STREET, 
NEWARK, N, J. 

















JANUARY Ist 1876. 
Net Assets January Ist, 18%, - - - - - = = = = $1,652,049 50 
Received for Premiums, $859,069 15 
* Interest 88,872 91 - - - - - = - 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities,- - - - = = $196,203 13 
Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, — - . =~ & 210,069 56 
“ Sularies, Rent and Contingent Expenses, - - - - - = 62,820 06 
* Commissions to Agents, - ~~ <«- «¢£ os © « 75,315 67 
“ Advertising, Printing and Postage, - - - - - - = 19,342 36 
‘“ Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - - - - 13,654 75 
« Taxes, - - - - - - - - - - - - 5,091 85 
* Re- Insurance, a ee a oe ee 6,197 74 
————_ $578,605 12 
ASSETS $2,022,196 53 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - nr a a 
Bonds and Mortgage held by Company, Se ee ee 708,287 10 
United States and State Bonds, - - - - - - - 194,484 55 
Loans on call (secured by U . 8. Bonds and other collaterals), - - 212,455 21 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - - - 7 61,555 54 
Loans on Policies, - - - ~ 414,848 79 
Premiums in course of transmission, and Dete rred Pret miums, - - 302,006 48 
Accrued Interest, - - - a ate ae & a es 48.177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - 7 - - - - - - - 7,651 62 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - - - - ° 7 -« ° 6,996 01 
$2,022,196 be 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
of New Jersey, American Exp. 4 percent, - - $1, 437 382 = 
Death claims not due and in process of adjustment, - - - - 58,000 00 
$1,406,332 00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 2 - = = = © = 526,764 53 
Number of Policies | lsoned during the year 1875 - 7 - - 1 
Insuring, a - - 9.775,050.00 
OFFICERS. 


o C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


J. H. STEOWELL. Pres. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 














CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N. H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight M.les apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hiils. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and billiard Halls. 


EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can aorty to Wo. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to JAs. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T, & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


MODEL PRESS| CLIFTON HOUSE, 
Piet oege.” | CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N.Y. 


This house has one of the finest locutens tm the 
Mountains, at an elevation of 3000 f > apeze 
the Hudson River, and is within easy reage of the 
princi places of interest, being only halt a mile 
fr m Haines’ Falls, 2 miles ‘from Kaaterskill Fr ls, 
— 3 miles from the Mountain House. Temp ra- 

betow that of New York ( ity. 
ams slo to $15 per wer . 

W. G. HAINES, Proprietor. 


In New 




















Save time and money by sending for estimate for 
new er old buildings. Send for our 100 e 
Book (tree if you write to-day), and learn how 
stop leaks effectually ana cheaply. save re 
shingling, x. = Correspondence invited. 3 Y. 
Slate Co. (Limited), 8 Cedar 8t.,N Y. 
Mention Cees Unwn. 


C. F. A. ‘HINRICHS, 
29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF sap 8T., UP-STAIRS 

Imports and —" _—_ 


FANCY COODS, 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJULIOA, 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 

Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 


uet, Busedalls, 
And the genuine St. &.ermain Kiceman’ 6 Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chungeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lam ~" A large assortment on 
Land and whore Sing new supplies. Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND ETAT. 


‘““A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
one Lenncy Medal,” of the Franklin Institate. 

No other Sewing Macbine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features, 

Correspondence and investigation invited, 

WILLCOX & GIBBS s. M. CO., 
658 Broadway. New York. 


HoH. W. JOHN»? PATENT 














» for steep or flat Roofs. 
Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Dentos } ake, for repairing Leaks on Roofs, 


L] 

Ss 

asbestos Koot Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 

An panes Paiats—ati 6. lors—for outside work. 
shestos Firc-Proo! Coating, for wood work. 
showtes Boiler and Siea 

sl pemes Steam Packing, 


"ipe Coverings. 
{and round, all 





Roofing an, By aed Felts, Moth-Proot 


t erst 
Read re use, and eusily applied. Send for 
Pamphlets, *price-Lis its, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


BEST HEATERS IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD'S HEATERS. 


“ Hygetan,” “Heatth,” “Tubular” 
and “ Sanitary.” 








For Heating Public and 
Private Buildings of aif 
kinds. O nrtructed on 
Scientific Principles, and 
operate by Ni w ani 

roved Methods. Simole, 

urable a d E-onomical 


ats er a Pure and 
t 





Heaith}ui Atmosphere. 
4 Have Automatic 
Slater ovntrolling he 
Draft. 


Not a Hot Air Furnace, 


Theref»re, NO OVERHEATED SURFACE, and mo 
BURNT, PvISONOUS AIR. 


Net a Stenm Heater, 


Therefore, NO OFFENSIVE ODOR, LEAKAGE, KOR 
VREEZING. 
Th only Apparatus in the market which furnishes 
Heath ‘ul Heat at the Minimum of Cost. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 
GOLD’s HEATER CO., 
47 Cliff 8t., New York C¥tr. 


Faunenv 





Suensss | pes). ° 





Baperior oy ‘) — a ‘= mounted 
with the — waar ee fee for Churehes, 
Schoois, F Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


oy Clocks . fe. ie 
lustrated Cat 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102& E. Becond 





MENEELY & RGRAY, 
BELL FOUNVERS. Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Specta! attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
tr Iilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT. N. J., 


WILL OPEN Ist JUNE. at reduced PER- 
FECT DRAINAGE; PURE MOUNTAIN AIR; 

spacious groacds, shaded a first 
classf milyb: tel. Applyt J. 
cottages in connection «or aataches from ——_, 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. | 


Berkshire House, Pittsfield. Mass. 


Fine mountain sir, Fishing, B ating on a 





ing. Fine gr unds in o nnection en 
from * trains. es 6 — the ‘times ) f 
— “ inquire 0 le BSOd e 

are ina i, DEMING. 


Os & ¢ 
s. %. WARNER, Clerk. 

















